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when fine petroleum products are processed 


Mathieson 


SULFURIC ACID 
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Prompt deliveries of Mathieson’s uniformly 
high purity sulfuric acid are assured by large 
capacity and strategic plant locations. 
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Mathieson sulfuric acid is available in all prin- 
cipal grades: 


60° Bé. (77.67% HSO,) Oleum 20% 

66° Bé. (93.19% H.SO,) (104.5% H.SO,) 
98% HSO, Oleum 25% 

99% HSO, (105.63% H.SO,) 
100% H.SO, 


Shipments in tank cars and tank trucks from 
plants in Baltimore, Md.; Little Rock, Ark.; 
Bossier City, La.; Beaumont, Tex.; Port Arthur, 
Tex.; Pasadena, Tex.; and Palmerton, Pa. Also 
barge shipments from Baltimore. 
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MATHIESON CHEMICALS 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIvVISIOoNn ° BALTIMORE MD 
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As aservice to users of Mathieson 
sulfuric acid, arrangements can 
be made for the return of spent 
or waste acid. See your Olin 
Mathieson representative or 
write for information. 
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INORGANICS: Ammcnia + Eicarbonate cf Soda * Carbon Dioxide * Caustic Potash * Caustic Soda +» Chlorine * Hydrazine and Derivatives * Hypochlorite 

Products * Muriatic Acid + Nitrate of Soda + Nitric Acid * Soda Ash * Sodium Chlorite Products + Sulfate of Alumina + Sulfur (Processed) * Sulfuric Acid 

ORGANICS: Ethylene Oxide + Ethylene Glycols * Polyethylene Glycols » Glycol Ether Solvents » Ethylene Dichloride + Dichloroethylether » Formaldehyde * Methanol 
Sodium Methylate * Hexamine + Ethylene Diamine * Polyamines * Ethanolamines + Trichlorophenol * Surfactants 





How many other 


find for this 


profitable uses can you 


unusual softener... 





ONS 43 ais 


The young lady is enjoying a towel that’s soft, fluffy and 
absorbent because it was finished at the textile mill with 
AVITEX MLF fabric softener. Soon, she'll be able to 
impart these same desirable properties to her washable 
garments at home—by using a fabric conditioner con- 
taining the same active ingredient. 





But we suspect that this is only the beginning. Con- 
sider the properties of AVITEX MLF. It’s a cationic 
softener. But unlike other cationics, it does not reduce 
absorbency. It’s also an anti-static agent... and has bac- 
teriostatic properties, too. Furthermore, it’s an essentially 
100% active liquid that mixes readily with water. 

You may find a use for it as a hair rinse ingredient— 
to make a lady’s hair softer to the touch. Or perhaps 
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you'll decide AVITEX MLF will work well in a nail 
polish to keep it from becoming brittle on her fingernails. 
Possibly, you will add it to a shave cream or a skin con- 
ditioner formula... to help soften a man’s beard. 


Maybe you've already got some ideas of your own. If 
sO, a request on your letterhead will bring details and a 
sample. Just write to: E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
‘Inc.), Organic Chemicals Department, Dyes and Chem 
icals Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


REG US. pat OFF 


Better Things for Better Living . . . through Chemistry 





J biGon: 


the vas that wanted to be alone 






..- helps man to explore space 


; ore the various gases in the earth’s atmosphere, 
argon is one of the rarest—and most uncongenial. It is 
such a poor mixer that it is never found in chemical 
combination with other elements. 

But scientists at LINDE reasoned that, because argon 
doesn’t combine with other elements, it could be effec- 
tively used to protect other materials from impurities 
and contamination. 

Today, LINDE argon protects the tiny filaments in 
electronic tubes, helping to make rocket and jet plane 
mechanisms, radar, and your television set operate 
dependably. In the welding of metals for use in rock- 
ets, missiles, and aircraft—or in the production of 
titanium—argon is the “invisible curtain” protecting 
the metal from impurities. 

LINDE argon, 99.99++ per cent pure, is as close to 
you as the nearest highway or railroad track. A nation- 
wide, flexible distribution system assures satisfaction 
of argon requirements for the factory or the laboratory 
—in any volume, whenever and wherever needed. 

For more than 50 years, LINDE has been extracting 
gases from the atmosphere... finding better methods 
for their practical use. If your industry, plant or shop, 
has a special problem involving the use of argon, oxy- 
gen, or nitrogen, or the equipment they require, LINDE 
can help you. For specific information, call or write 
your nearest LINDE office. i 

LINDE CoMPANY, Division of Union Carbide Cor- 
poration, 30 East 42nd Street, New York ‘17, N. Y. 
Offices in other principal cities. In Canada: Linde 
Company, Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited 
The terms “Linde” and “Union Carbide” are registered 


trade-marks of Union Carbide Corporation. 
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MCA moves to broaden aid-to-education program. Association 
will try to get grade school students interested in science 
and engineering careers 


& Glutamic acid via fermentation? Long-discussed process gets its 
first commercial tryout in Japan .. p. 37 


& Mutual Chemical makes chromy] chloride with a novel process 
switch: It uses the product as reaction medium to make 
more product 


» American-Marietta diversifies into printing inks via neni of 
Sinclair & Valentine p. 61 


& Planned petrochemical expansion growth overshadows pro- 
jected spending figures for petroleum refining p. 82 


8 OPINION 
13 MEETINGS 
17 BUSINESS NEWSLETTER 


20 Chemical companies find pressing 
problems in racial tension. Here’s 
how efforts to integrate white and 
Negro workers are progressing. 


22 New England’s prolonged drought 
hasn’t yet affected any process in- 
dustry firms. 

Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical has 
run into a public relations poser at 
its Chalmette, La., plant location. 
First leases on oil shale deposits on 
public lands will be approved soon 
in Utah. 

Voting rights to 8% block of Allied 
Chemical stock may soon pass to 
Belgian firm. 


23 Progress report on education. Here’s 
how MCA’s science-aid program is 
moving into the grade schools. 


25 WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 
29 ADMINISTRATION 


Process companies veer away from 
long-term borrowing _ following 
“prime rate” interest increase. 


37 ENGINEERING 
Manufacture of glutamic acid by fer- 
mentation gets full-scale tryout. 


39 Key to Mutual Chemical’s chromyl 
chloride process: use of product it- 


self as reaction medium for making 
more product. 


MARKETS 

Production, sales, poundage and val- 
ue of many synthetic organic chem- 
icals didn’t fare as well in °56 as in 
the boom year of ’55. 


51 RESEARCH 
Westinghouse unveils “world’s pur- 
est silicon,” will license its manufac- 
turing process to other U.S. com- 
panies. 


TECHNOLOGY NEWSLETTER 
SPECIALTIES 


American-Marietta’s purchase of Sin- 
clair & Valentine presages move to 
diversify away from dependence on 
building industry. 


MARKET NEWSLETTER 
SALES 


Chemical firms investigate use of 
standardized abbreviation system to 
fit today’s use of mechanized account- 
ing systems. 

PRODUCTION 

Industrial consultant Mogensen uses 
nonchemical pitch to sell Work Sim- 
plification to chemical firms. 
CHARTING BUSINESS 


Big growth ahead in capital spending 
for petrochemical expansion. 


Vol 81 Chemical Week (including Chemical Specialties and Chemical Tadastrieg ) is published wets 


by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co,., Inc. 330 W. 42nd St., New York 3 36, Y. Printed in U. 


Second-class mail privileges authorized at Philadelphia, Pa. © Copyrinit 1957 by 7 Rady iii 
No. 8 Publishing Co., Inc, All rights reserved. Subscription: $3/year in U. 8. A., U. 8S. Possessions 
and Canada; $15, other Western Hemisphere countries; $25, all other countries, Also see p. 15. 


Watch CW Grow — 36,562 copies of this issue printed 
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| oO ics Car Growth Curve, July 1953 to February 1957 
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OVER 3000 AIRSLIDE® CARS NOW 
IN USE OR ON ORDER 


Airslide cars provide safe, clean, economical bulk trans- 
portation for dry, powdered chemicals. 35 tons of lighter 
materials (and even greater quantities of denser mate- 
rials) can be shipped in a single Airslide car. Over 3000 
Airslide cars are now in use or on order carrying chemi- 
cals and other commodities. They require no re-spotting, 
provide far more clearance for unloading and can be 
unloaded into any conveying system as fast as the 
system permits. If such requirements are important to 
you, write today for full information about General 
American’s new Airslide car. 













































































CLEAN INTERIOR DESIGN. All-welded construction provides maximum sanitation 
and minimum product retention. All hatches and outlets provide a 
AIRSLIDE hermetic seal, assuring complete in-transit protection. 


It Pays To Plan With General American 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South LaSalle Street *« Chicago 90, Illinois * Service Offices 
In Principal Cities * Service Plants Throughout The Country 
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For high-quality, 


water spot resistance 
in your floor waxes... 


: Sharples’ brand DIETHYLAMINOETHANOL — 


You can produce a superior floor wax with 
excellent water spot resistance, good gloss 
and better temperature stability by formu- 
lating with ‘Sharples’ brand Diethylamino- 
ethanol. 

What’s more, less DEAE is needed than 
for most of the other amines. This means 


that the cost of your amine emulsifier will 


drop sharply, with no sacrifice in the quality 
of your final wax product. 

Get all the facts for a better wax! Call 
your nearest Pennsalt sales office for techni- 
cal information, prices and specifications on 
‘Sharples’ brand DEAE, or write for Bulle- 
tin S-116. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
PENNSALT CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Appleton « 


3 Penn Center, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
New York « Pittsburgh 
Detroit * St. Louis « 


¢ Cincinnati * Akron « Chicago 


San Francisco * Los Angeles 


Airco Company International, New York ¢ Pennsalt of Canada: Hamilton, Ontario 
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IMPROVED 
MAGNESIA 
COMPOUNDS 


fol am ololia| 
Taveter-jiat-t 
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THE UNIFORMLY HIGH QUALITY OF MICHIGAN 

CHEMICAL MAGNESIA COMPOUNDS can solve many of 

your quality control problems. This uniformity and 

purity stem from the natural excellence of native brines coupled with 

Michigan Chemical Corporation’s extensive production facilities and experience. 

Our controlled process with minimum impurities assures you of a high MgO content. 
You can rely, too, on uninterrupted deliveries of all types and quantities of magnesia 
compounds. Expanded plant capacities assure prompt, efficient service. 

Whatever your requirements — fillers, catalysts, or conditioners — you'll find 

Michigan Chemical a dependable source of supply. 





TYPICAL ANALYSES OF MICHIGAN MAGNESIA COMPOUNDS 





No. 30C 
Light 


No. 40 


No. 1 Extra Lt. 


No. 5 No. 15 


Calcined 


Calcined Calcined Calcined 
aa on aa + m . 


Calcined 





Basic 
uw : 


(NF Grade) 


(Tech. Grade) 





Carbonate 


Hydroxide 


Hydroxide 





Bulk density, weight 
per cubic foot 


81, Ib. 





Ignition loss: 





Chloride (as Ci): 





Analysis, ignited basis: 
Si02 
Fe20; 
Al203 
Cad 


Mn 


56.5% 


5.5 Ib. 


0.1 























Free Moisture 





Screen test: 

Through 200 mesh 
Screen test: 

Through 325 mesh 














99.5% 











99.9% 


99.5% 





99.99% 


99.5% 





15 to 25 Ib. 


SNOILVDISIDIdS X “4 “N S3SSVd 


99.0% 





app. 20 Ib. 


31.4% 








*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Michigan Chemical magnesia compounds now serve the textile, ceramic, 
rubber, glass, paint, rayon, food, pharmaceutical and. other industries. 
Write for the Michigan Chemical technical data and specifications on 
magnesia compounds as well as information on other Michigan 


Chemical products. 


MICHIGAN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


547 Bankson Street, Saint Louis, Michigan 
EASTERN SALES OFFICE: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


BASIC MANUFACTURER OF INDUSTRIAL, AGRICULTURAL, AND PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMICALS 
RARE EARTH OXIDES, COMPOUNDS, AND METALS 
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\ You get 
Weye-catching 
' containers 


from 


Above are two examples of the kind of attractive decorated containers coming out of US Steel 
plants today. Containers like these help advertise and sell the products they carry. Why not 
get this US Steel service for your business? Simply tell your USS representative the colors 
and type designs you want. 


Profit from all 5 of these US Steel extras, too: 
Widest container variety—from 2'/2-gal. pails to 55-gal. drums, including stainless. 


Best rust protection — more zinc phosphate on every USS rust-inhibited container. UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS 
Job-tailored fittings — a wide selection of fittings to choose from, others available DIVISION 
to order. UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


Prompt container delivery — a 7-point factory system gives you next-door serv- 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


ice anywhere — any time. Los Angeles and Alameda, Calif. * Port Arthur, Texas 
Longer container life—extra zinc phosphate gives your containers a safer, longerlife. | Chicago, Ill. * New Orleans, La. * Sharon, Pa. * Camden, N. J. 


USS STEEL DRUMS © 
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Tor wt 
POLYETHYLENE 


BOTTLE —- YOU WANT 


CZa Gree 


= 


Narrow Mouth 
1-2-4-8-16 


HH Wide Mouth 
02. Capacity 


Wide Mouth 
Square Bottle 
38 mm. screw cap 


Aspirator with 
Tubulation 


Dropping Bottles 


HH Centrifuge 
Pour pm Bottles Withstand 
Spout Le) Ce ntrifuging 
32 02 4 up to 16.000 RPM 


1. gallon 


For Complete Listings of Polyethylene Bottles 
Write Dep't PB-Ww 


Also 


Midwestern Division 


ACE GLASS INCORPORATED 


VINELAND & NEW JERSEY 


/ eS 
{ ©: Midwestern Division 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—Box 996 


4 0 / em) 
Specialists fo Yudustry and Research 





OPINION 


TMP, TME: Trademarks 


To THE EpDIToR: We refer to the 
article, “A Growing Team of Polyols” 
(July 27). This article discusses certain 
recent developments in the production 
and sale of trimethylolpropane and 
trimethylolethane. Those chemicals are 
referred to in the article on several 
occasions as TMP and TME. 

TMP and TME are the registered 
trademarks of Heyden Newport Chem- 
ical Corp. for trimethylolpropane and 
trimethylolethane, respectively. . . . 

In addition to making continuing use 
of those trademarks, we have pub- 
licized [them] in various media... . 

D. CAMERON POND 

Patent Counsel 

Heyden Newport Chemical Corp. 
New York 


Cobalt-60 in L. I. City 


To THE Epitor: We should like to 
invite your attention to an omission 
in your article, “Radiation for Rent” 
(June 22, p. 74). 

In January of this year, Radiation 
Applications Inc. opened the RAT In- 
dustrial Radiation Center at 42-40 
Crescent St., Long Island City, con- 
taining the first privately owned co- 
balt-60 source of radiation in the New 
York area regularly available to in- 
dustry for commercial research and 
development. Complete with support- 
ing laboratory facilities, the center is 
now being utilized by industry for 
gamma radiation on both a service 
and a contract basis. The base charge 
is $8 per hour with continuous 24-hour 
use available for $64. 

MUNROE F. POFCHER 
President 

Radiation Applications Inc. 
New York 


Pioneer Flavorer 


To THE Epitor: Dr. Alexander 
Katz, of F. Ritter & Co., ever a 
pioneer in broadening the perspec- 
tives of the American flavor-produc- 
ing industry, had us offering his 
powdered-flavor Sealaromes to pro- 
ducers of food, feedstuffs, phar- 
maceutical and confectionary prod- 
ucts in early 1952. These were not 
entirely new then and were based, I 
believe, on work originally done at 
USDA’s Western Regional Research 


Laboratory. The package used to il- 

lustrate your article contains Ritter 

Sealaromes, and for that reason I be- 

lieve the pioneer producer of powder- 

ed flavors in the U. S. should not have 
been overlooked in your article. 

M. H. Baker 

M. H. Baker Co. 

Minneapolis 


NPFI and Potash 


To THE Epitror: This refers to 
the article (July 20) titled “Feud 
Splits Fertilizer Ranks.” 

Certainly, there is no “feud” be- 
tween the six potash producers who 
are resigning from this organization 
and the other members of. the Na- 
tional Plant Food Institute. All are 
concerned, however, by the disagree- 
ment between these potash pro- 
ducers and other members of the 
National Plant Food Institute as to 
how the dues structure should be set 
up to finance the institute’s expanded 
program. Careful study is now being 
given to how, if inequity does exist, 
this may satisfactorily be resolved. 
There is no disagreement between 
the potash companies and other 
members of the National Plant Food 
Institute about the program itself. 

Your article indicated that the 
National Plant Food Institute budg- 
et is allocated as to the amount of 
funds to be spent in the promotion 
of potash products (and this would 
imply allocations for other elements). 
The budget does not, and could not, 
contain such allocations. The pro- 
motional efforts of this organization 
are directed toward increasing the 
use of all fertilizers in accordance 
with recommendations of state agri- 
cultural experiment stations and the 





CW welcomes expression of 
opinion from readers. The only 
requirements: that they be perti- 
nent, as brief as possible. 


Address all correspondence to: 
H. C. E. Johnson, Chemical 
Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N.Y. 
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CoH, 
NONYLPHENOL 


OCTYLPHENOL 


LOW-COST ROHM & HAAS ALKYLPHENOLS 


versatile 


Low-cost octylphenol and nonylphenol are high purity 
intermediates that may provide new ways for you to 
improve products and properties. They can be nitrated, 
halogenated, sulfonated, esterified, ethoxylated, and used 
in many other reactions. 


Small quantities of alkylphenols added to other phenols 
in resin formation impart oil solubility, water resistance 
and good electrical properties to the resulting resins. 
Excellent lubricating oil additives are obtained from 
calcium or barium salts of alkylphenol derivatives. Good 
surface-active qualities are common to ethoxylation 
products. Stabilization against ultraviolet light deterio- 
ration results when octylphenol is added to ethyl! cellu- 
lose. Other alkylphenol product ideas await you in the 
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intermediates available in 


drums and tankcars 


preparation of rubber chemicals, fungicides, dyestuffs, 
bactericides, pharmaceutical compounds and _ insecti- 
cides. Write to Dept. SP for our 12-page booklet 
describing many alkylphenol reactions. 


Chemicals for Industry 


ROHM © HAAS 
COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


‘Representatives in principal foreign countries 





HARSHAW 


\o 
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Harshaw Fluorides play an important role in today's 
amazing industrial and scientific developments. Speed, 
power and versatility give fluorides modern genie 
characteristics. 


Two important fluorides are: 


HYDROFLUORIC ACID 
Anhydrous . . . Aqueous 


BORON TRIFLUORIDE 


Here are many more for your use 


Ammonium Bifivoride Hydrofluoric Acid Aqueous 
Ammonium Fivoborate Hydrofluosilicic Acid 
Antimony Trifluoride Sublimed Lead Fluoborate 

Barium Fluoride Metallic Fluoborates 
Bismuth Fivoride Potassium Bifluoride 

Boron Trifluoride Potassium Chromium Fluoride 
Boron Trifluoride C Potassium Fluoborate 
Chromium Fluoride Potassium Fluoride 

Copper Fivoborate Potassium Titanium Fluoride 
Fluoboric Acid Silico Fluorides 

Fluorine Cells Sodium Fluoborate 
Fivorinating Agents Tin Fluoborate 

Frosting Mixtures Zinc Fluoborate 
Hydrofivoric Acid Anhydrous Zinc Fluoride 
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THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. 


1945 EAST 97th STREET « CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 


Chicago « Cincinnati * Cleveland * Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
Detroit * Houston « Los Angeles + Philadelphia + Pittsburgh 
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ie - 
Pipeline On Wheels 


Gets Your Products Te Market 


FASTER...CHEAPER...LESS HANDLING 


Acid tanks . . . pressure units . . . stainless steel equipment whatever your 
products require to be hauled, the Matlack “Pipeline On Wheels’ has the 
proper unit to handle it. To speed your handling and cut your operating 
costs there are 850 specialized Matlack units at twenty-four terminals, 
covering 27 states. Matlack trucks include insulated coiled equipment, 


Pipeline On Wheels To compartmented units, pressure tanks, aluminum, stainless steel and steel units. 
The Heart Of The Nation : ; 

i If you are drumming your products now, improve your future and let 
Delaware * Georgia Matlack haul it and show you how you can save as much as 50%, Less 
lilinois ¢ Indiana . . + it * . 
Sie, oieuabihy handling. storage, hauling costs. Call Matlack—specialists in keeping 
Maine © Maryland liquids on the move. 

Massachusetts « Michigan 

Minnesota « Missouri 

New Hampshire ¢ New Jersey 

New York e North Carolina 


Ohio * Pennsylvania Ae. TT _: 7 ae 
Rhode Island « South Carolina ee os i ase : 
Tennessee « Vermont eae Oops 


ig? ie : cK 
Virginia * West Virginia . ‘ MATLA 
Wisconsin 





a 
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MATLACK 


E. BROOKE MATLACK, Inc., 33rd & Arch Sts., Philadelphia 4, Pa Phone EVergreen 2-1300 
Terminals: Baltimore, Md. Detroit, Mich. Pittsburgh, Pa. Richmond, Va. Canton, Ohio 
Findlay, Ohio’ Pataskala, Ohio Toledo, Ohio West Chester, Pa. Woodbridge,N.J. and others 
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FOR “TOUGH” 
DEGREASING JOBS 


aircraft 


oil fields 





diesel equipment 


marine 


automotive 


basing jobs safer! 
Mak pmoval of oil-soluble and water- 
soluble soils easier! How? By formulating 
emulsion degreasing compounds with these 

TEmulsol “soapless” degreasing emulsifiers. 


1. Lower emulsifier levels for re- 
duced costs 


. Higher solvent concentration for 
increased degreasing loads 


Greater spontaneity of emulsion 
with hot or cold water 


- Choice of “protective film” or 
_ oil-free surfaces 


| No sludging or scumming to 
clog degreasing systems 


Minimized solvent toxic hazards 


For more details, write for Bulletin 
No. 38, or check your local 
Emulsol technical representative. 


EMULSOL 
CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


division of Witco Chemical Company 
Dept. CW-8, 75 East Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Ill. 


Serving Agriculture and Industry with 
dozens of EMCOL emulsifying agents. 


12 





OPINION 


U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. The rela- 
tive amounts of nitrogen, phosphate 
and potash recommended by state 
experiment stations vary by crop, by 
soil, and by climatic conditions. The 
determination as to grades of ferti- 
lizer or of fertilizer materials recom- 
mended is never made by the Na- 
tional Plant Food Institute. 

We believe the expanded program 
now being launched will benefit all 
segments of the fertilizer industry 
and, quite importantly, that it will 
make a substantial contribution to 
the welfare of agriculture through- 
out the nation. 

PAUL T. TRUITT 

Executive Vice-President 
National Plant Food Institute 
Washington, D. C. 


We're glad to publish NPFI’s 
views. But there is precious little dif- 
ference, in our opinion, between 
Reader Truitt’s “disagreement” and 
CW’s “feud.”—Ep. 


Lower Ratio 


To THE Epitor: In the last column 
of sales and earnings table (CW, Aug. 
10, p. 20) labeled “Ratio, net to sales, 
Ist 6 mos. ’56 (percent),” the fieure 
for Union Carbide should be 11.4 in- 
stead of 33.0. It looks as though the 
figures for Union Carbide and Texas 
Gulf Sulphur were transposed. 

E. W. AXTHELM 

Manager Public and Stockholder 
Relations Division 

Public Relations Dept. 

Union Carbide Corn. 

New York 


They were.—Ep. 


Trading with Communists 


To THE Epitor: Reference is made 
to the article “Will Canada Take the 
Jump?” (CW, Aug. 3, p. 40) that dis- 
cusses the question of Canadian trade 
with Communist China. In consider- 
ing this question, the article indicates 
that it may be possible for Canadian 
subsidiaries of U. S. firms to ship cer- 
tain chemicals to Communist China. 

Your attention is invited to the fact 
that this government is continuing its 
total embargo on all exports to, im- 
ports from, and financial transactions 
with Communist China and North 
Korea. Foreign assets control regula- 


tions, issued by the Treasury Dept. 
under authority of the Trading with 
the Enemy Act, relate to commercial 
and financial transactions with des- 
ignated foreign countries (Communist 
China and North Korea) and na- 
tionals thereof. These regulations are 
applicable to all persons subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States. The 
regulations prohibit direct or indirect 
transactions by the parent firm in the 
U. S. involving Communist China or 
North Korea or nationals thereof in 
the absence of a Treasury license. The 
prohibition against indirect transac- 
tions by the parent firm is interpreted 
to mean that the parent firm may not 
permit subsidiaries located abroad to 
trade with Communist China or North 
Korea or nationals thereof regardless 
ot whether the goods involved are pro- 
duced in the U. S. or abroad. Ac- 
cordingly, persons subject to the 
jurisdiction o1 the United States [gov- 
ernment] may not through their for- 
eign subsidiaries engage in commer- 
cial or financial transactions involving 
Communist China or North Korea or 
nationals thereof in the absence of a 
Treasury license. Licenses would not 
normally be granted for any shipment 
to designated foreign countries, re- 
gardless of the origin of the merchan- 
dise and whether the goods are stra- 
tegic or nonstrategic. 

You may wish to call the foregoing 
to the attention of your readers who 
might otherwise unintentionally en- 
gage in transactions prohibited by the 
cited regulations. 

EDWIN F. RAINS 

Acting Director 

Foreign Assets Control 
Office of General Counsel 
Treasury Dept. 
Washington, D. C. 


Charts in New Spot 


To tHE EpiTor: On receiving 
CHEMICAL WEEK, I invariably flip 
through the pages until I come to 
“Charting Business.” I’ve always 
found it entertaining as well as an 
invaluable source of pertinent infor- 
mation concerning the chemical 
process industries. 

In the issue just received (Aug. 
10), however, you crossed me up. I 
found the yellow page on which 
Charting Business usually appears, 
but was surprised to see the space 
occupied with Washington Newslet- 
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ter and Business Indicators. Then, 
rather than thumb through the mag- 
azine, I looked on the contents page 
—and found no Charting Business 
listed.’ <*. 

For the sake of all, if you decide 
to change its location again, let your 
readers know about it... . 

J. L. CLEVELAND 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

We slipped up on the contents 
page. Hereafter, “Charting Business” 
will appear weekly on the last page 
inside the back cover.— ED. 


Ilford for Amateurs 


To THE Epiror: The story (July 
13) titled “Selling Photo Film: 
Where 42 Million Amateurs are 
King” was an excellent piece and, 
with one exception, gives a good and 
concise account of the world film 
situation. 

The single exception of which I 
am aware is the failure to report that 
Ilford Ltd. has for more than a year 
been operating a subsidiary company 
in this country—lIlford Inc., at 37 
West 65th St. in New York. This 
subsidiary company is the sales and 
distribution headquarters for the 


entire line of Ilford photographic 


materials in the "United States. A 
sales staff has been established to 
cover the entire country. 

Basically Ilford Inc. is concen- 
trating on the graphic arts, commer- 
cial-industrial, medical and industrial, 
X-ray and nuclear emulsion fields. 
However, sales of black-and-white 
roll and sheet film to the amateur 
field are steadily growing. .. . 

FRANK H. OTWELL 
Account Executive—Publicity 
Fuller & Smith & Ross Inc. 
New York 

Our emphasis, as the headline in- 
dicated, was on amateur film. II- 
jord was included implicitly in the 
sentence, “The bigger European film 
makers are also selling film in the 
U.S., but on a limited scale.’’-—Eb. 


Not All Scouts 


To THE Epitor: Your story “New 
Buildup on Windy City’s Waterways” 
(CW, Aug. 3, p. 30) is a very fine ar- 
ticle and gives a considerable amount 
of information about the position of 
the Chicagoland area in the chemical 
industry and other allied industries . . . 
there are listed among the 154 indus- 
tries located on the Chicagoland 
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waterways, quite a number of indus- 
tries that have a large interest in the 
chemical business, both processing and 
distribution, and in serving those in 
the chemical industry. 

You mention in your article that 
there were 172 site scouts on board, 
but that does not seem to be the case, 
for the reason that there were many 
on board who were already in business 
on the waterways, or had operations 
in our terminal or other terminals, 
and others interested in the great de- 
velopment of the Calumet-Sag project 
and also the Lake Calumet Harbor, 
and did not primarily go along for 
the purpose of seeking a site. 

ABRAHAM FELDMAN 
President 

Lake-River Terminals Inc. 
Berwyn, IIl. 


MEETINGS 


American Soybean Assn. and National 
Soybean Processors Assn., annual meet- 
ing, Leamington Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Aug. 26-28. 


Fisk University, 8th annual infrared 
spectroscopy institute, Nashville, Aug. 
26-30. 


Instrument Society of America, inter- 
national symposium on gas chromatog- 
raphy, Kellogg Center for Continuing 
Education, East Lansing, Mich., Aug. 
28-30. 


National Agricultural Chemicals Assn., 
24th annual meeting; theme: relations of 
marketing problems to progress in the 
agricultural chemical industry; The Essex 
and Sussex, Spring Lake, N. J., Sept. 4- 
6. 


Instrument Society of America, 12th 
annual instrument automation conference 
and exhibit, Auditorium, Cleveland, 
Sept. 9-13. 


Society of Photographic Scientists and 
Engineers, conference, Berkeley-Carteret 
Hotel, Asbury Park, N. J., Sept. 9-13. 


American Chemical Society, 132nd na- 
tional meeting, New York, Sept. 10-12. 


Technicai Assn. of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry, testing conference, Hotel Shore- 
ham, Washington, Sept. 11-13. 


Chemical Market Research Assn., an- 
nual resort meeting; theme: impact of 
St. Lawrence Seaway on chemical indus- 
try; Lake Placid Club, Lake Placid, 
N. Y., Sept. 15-17. 


Canadian Agricultural Chemicals 
Assn., 5th annual meeting; theme: safety 
and health; Mont Tremblant Lodge, 
Quebec, Canada, Sept. 15-18. 


CHEMICAL 

MARKETERS 
TO. ( 

AMERICAN 


INDUSTRY 
) 





Berkshire Chemicals Inc. is a 
major supplier of chemicals for both 
natural and synthetic textiles. Put 
Berkshire’s know-how to work for 
lower processing costs and higher 
quality fabrics. 





USE THESE TEXTILE CHEMICALS? 


AMMONIUM PERSULPHATE 
SODIUM CHLORITE 
ANHYDROUS SODIUM SULPHATE 
EPSOM SALTS 
CAUSTIC POTASH 
ZIRCONIUM ACETATE 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
METALLIC AND NON-METALLIC MINERALS 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 














Berkshire 
Chemicals 


INC. 
420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y 


BOSTON ¢ CHICAGO + CLEVELAND 
PHILADELPHIA ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 





$HECK LIST FOR 
CELANESE 
SOLVENTS AND 
PLASTICIZERS: 
SOLVENTS 


ALCOHOLS 

Methanol 

Normal Propy! Alcohol 
Isobuty! Alcohol 


Normal Buty! Alcohol 
3-Methoxy Butanol 








ESTERS 

Normal Propyl Acetate 
Normal Butyl Acetate 
Ethylene Glycol! Diacetate 


GLYCOLS 
Propylene Glycol 
Dipropylene Glycol 
1, 3-Butylene Glycol 
2, 3-Butylene Glycol 
KETONES 
Acetone 
Methyl Ethyl Ketone 


LOW-COST 
REPLACEMENT 
SOLVENTS 
for butyl alcohol and 
methyl ethyl ketone 


PLASTICIZERS 
PHOSPHATES 
Tricresyl Phosphate 
Tris-Beta Chlorethy!l Phosphate 
Cresyl Dipheny! Phosphate 
PHTHALATES 
Diocty! Phthalate 
Dibuty! Phthalate 











BALANCE INVENTORY-PRODUCTION REQUIREMENTS 


with Celanese compartmented shipments of plasticizers and solvents 


One purchase order. . 

phone call... . can start a Celanese tory overloading. You fill production requirements from 
compartmented tank car or tank one dependable source—a source known for its high 
wagon rolling your way with sev- 


. one tele- nate LCL prices, but do away with unnecessary inven- 


quality materials—a source that can deliver with time- 
eral different solvents and plasticizers, supplying pro- _ table accuracy. 
duction with what it needs—and at bulk price! 


By bulking your plasticizer and solvent needs in 


Make sure you get complete information. Write or 
Celanese compartmented shipments, you not only elimi- 


call Celanese Corporation of America, Chemical Divi- 
sion, Dept.552-H, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16. 


Celanese® 


CHEMICALS 
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Mono 
Oleates 


of 
Diglycol 

Ethylene Glycol 
Diethylene Glycol 
Polyethylene Glycol 
Propylene Glycol 

Polyoxyethylene 

Butoxyethyl 


Glycerine 


MADE TO MEET YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 





THE FLAME, AND THE FLASK — SYMBOL_ OF QUALITY 
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NITRIC ACID 


PLANTS 


Through The Chemical & Industrial 
Corporation, complete facilities for nitric acid are available 
in all markets of the world. C&I plants employ the du Pont, 
high pressure process and are designed and constructed to 
their rigid specifications. Only the finest materials and 
components are utilized guaranteeing a maximum safety 


factor, a minimum of maintenance and tremendous day-in 





available world-wide 


and day-out efficiency. C&I nitric acid plants are time tested 
and proven and the larger units can now be made self- 
sufficient after start-up. 


An illustrated brochure is available on request. 
Representatives in principal cities throughout the world. 


THE CHEMICAL AND INDUSTRIAL CORP. 
CINCINNATI 26, OHIO 
Designers and Constructors of Plants for the Processing of Ammonia 


Available World-wide. 


Visit Us at the 26th Chemical Show. Coliseum, New York, December 2nd to 6th, 1957 
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First shipments of Asiatic flu vaccine left drug plants last week, 
well ahead of schedule. Both Lederle and National Drug air-shipped a 
preliminary supply of the vaccine to major U. S. cities, for vaccination of 
“persons who perform essential work, including care of the sick.” 





Six companies—Eli Lilly, Lederle, Pitman-Moore, National 
Drug, Merck and Parke, Davis are manufacturing the vaccine (CW, June 
29, p. 24). Early September was the original target date to have it avail- 
able in quantity. National and Lederle were able to ship some 140,000 
inoculations to civilian outlets that were made on order for the armed 
services but which did not receive the military’s O.K. (because of a delay 


in procedure, rather than a flaw in the vaccine). It had been accepted by 
the Public Health Service. 


Vaccine shipped last week, as well as that expected from other 
drugmakers in the next few weeks, is to be distributed to states on the 
basis of population. In addition to the vaccine, output of antibiotics is 
being stepped up, in order to have ample supplies to fight possible second- 
ary infections (see also Market Newsletter, p. 66). Already, some 20,000 
cases of the flu have been reported by the Surgeon General of the U. S. 


Memo on mergers and proposed mergers: 





e Schering Corp..and White Laboratories will merge if stock- 
holders of both firms, who will meet Sept. 19, agree on the proposal already 
okayed by directors of both companies. Under the proposal, the 2.25 
million authorized shares of Schering common would be converted into 
6 million new common shares; and a new, 278,983-share issue of a pre- 
ferred stock would be created. White Laboratories’ shareholders would 
then get 142 shares of the new Schering common plus one share of the 
newly created’ preferred stock for each share of White Laboratories’ Class 
A and B common (of which 274,593 shares are outstanding). Schering, 
with annual sales of around $54 million, makes both ethical and proprie- 
tary products, and veterinary medicine; White and its subsidiary, Phar- 


maco, Inc., also produce both ethicals and proprietaries, with annual sales 
of about $12 million. 


e American-Marietta added another new division this week: 
Booty Resineers, Inc. (Newark, O.), just after it ventured into printing 
inks with the purchase of Sinclair Valentine (see also p. 61). Booty, ac- 
quired through an exchange of shares, makes synthetic resins for adhesives, 
laminating and molding compounds, and textile finishes. 


a 
Victor Chemical enlarged its phosphate interests last week with 
the acquisition of the phosphate ore washing plant of Federal Chemical 


Co. It also took over 2,700 acres of phosphate lands owned by Federal 
near Mount Pleasant, Tenn. 
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National Petro-Chemicals Corp. is adding 75 million Ibs./year 
to its polyethylene resins capacity. National, managed by U. S. Industrial 
Chemicals: Division of National Distillers, and jointly owned by USI and 
Panhandle Eastern Pipeline Co., already had 100-million-lbs./year capac- 
ity at Tuscola, Ill. The new, $20-$25-million unit will likely be constructed 
in the Gulf Coast area. Lake Charles, La., and Port Neches, Texas, .are 
currently the favored locations, although location is not settled yet. Jeffer- 
son Chemical or Petroleum Chemicals, Inc., may supply the ethylene. 





The new plant will use a modified, high-pressure process similar 
to that already in operation at Tuscola. Due onstream in late °58, the 
plant may also produce propylene butylene polymers. 


Low-pressure polyethylene, too, is in National’s plans. It will 
construct a 25-lbs./day low-pressure pilot plant shortly, will work with 
both the Ziegler and the Phillips processes. National will conduct research 
with polymerization catalysts it has developed that it feels may be superior 
to those currently in use. 

@ 


USI also confirmed that it will build a polyvinyl chloride plant. 
It has had, in the past, chlorine available at its Ashtabula plant, and access 
to acetylene from the Electromet unit there (CW, July 3, 54, p. 43). But 
USI is seeking a partner for the venture, and most likely candidate now 
seems to be Mastic Tile, Inc. (Newburgh, N. Y.). USI says it has not yet 
made a firm agreement on any partner, and Mastic Tile’s president, Sey- 





mour Milstein, says “no comment.” 
a 


Management can expect “business as usual” in dealing with 
Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers Union (AFL-CIO) over the coming year. 





Delegates to OCAW’s annual meeting in Chicago last week 
were in a stand-pat mood, re-electing all four incumbent officers and refus- 
ing to alter their constitution. They did pass three resolutions important 
to management: 


e One on automation calls for a shorter work week, guaranteed 
annual wages, retraining programs, adequate transfer and relocation 
policies. 


e On multiplant bargaining, the resolution calls for supporting 
and fostering company-wide and subcompany-wide councils. 


e On atomic energy, OCAW seeks a “crash” program by the 
Atomic Energy Commission for power reactor development and construc- 
tion; stepped-up research and investment by private industry in non- 
power aspects of nuclear energy; Congress-established safety codes. 


e 
Radioactive antimony added to dynamite is the latest safety 


measure taken by Canada’s federal mines department. Miners handling 
dynamite can thus use geiger counters to locate unexploded sticks. 
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SODIUM 


dispersions 


—<s 


cleaning problem? 


Do your hydrocarbons need “cleaning up?” 4. Removal of acetylenic and aldehyde impurities 


Try sodium dispersions. The advantages that may Would you like a copy of our fact-packed 28 page 


booklet on sodium dispersions? You'll find it interest- 

1. Improved color, odor, stability ing. If you prefer, one of our experienced Chemical 

2. Prevention of catalyst poisoning Engineers will be glad to call and talk over ways 

3. Elimination of sulfur compounds — sodium dispersions may solve your particular problem. 
mercaptans, sulfides, thiophenes Simply mail the coupon below. 


be gained through the use of this method are: 


ETHYL CORPORATION 


Got ondusty 


100 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. « CHICAGO « TULSA « LOS ANGELES 


CORPORATION 
ETHYL CORPORATION 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Negro workers, long submerged among white workers, are finding better jobs as process firms seek to 


Brighter Opportunities Dawning for the 


By last week, it was plain that civil 
rights legislation was having its troubles 
in the U.S. Congress. But it was also 
plain that the Administration’s stand 
in support of equal rights for all work- 
ers was to be strengthened—and in- 
formed chemical management saw 
Vice-President Nixon’s plan for tough- 
er enforcement of antidiscrimination 
clauses in government contracts as the 
means to this end (CW Washington 
Newsletter, Aug. 10). 

To the chemical process industries, 
civil rights is important because race 
problems can affect plant location and 
efficiency of labor. Aware that pres- 
sures for integration are sure to in- 
crease, more firms are seeking to 
accurately determine the precise na- 
ture of regional race problems, the 
best ways to bring about integration 
of Negroes into plant operations. 


20 


While the equal-rights clause in gov- 
ernment contracts has teeth (the gov- 
ernment can cancel a contract made 
with a firm violating this clause), it 
is just one of several factors that have 
made chemical firms more receptive 
to integration. 

Goodwill at Contract Time: One 
potent factor has been the desire— 
by both management and unions— 
for the goodwill of the Negro worker 
at contract time. Result: a fairly gen- 
eral trend to include a Negro on 
unions’ contract negotiating com- 
mittees. Management, too, often press- 
es for a Negro on contract-negotiating 
panels, to gain Negro confidence—and 
a block of worker votes. 

Where only ten years ago, it was 
rare indeed to find a Negro negotiator, 
the situation is quite different today. 
Still, CW’s study shows, the Negro 


work force is not fully represented 
in proportion to its size. 

Higher on the Ladder: The plain 
need for competent help has pushed 
some firms into the first hesitant steps 
toward integration, and this is a factor 
likely to be of increasing weight if a 
technical-manpower shortage __sper- 
sists. For the most part, employment 
of Negro Ph.Ds has been concentrated 
in Northern companies. But even in 
semi-South states such as West Vir- 
ginia, Missouri and Delaware, a few 
Negroes have been taken on. Though 
instances are rare, some top Negro 
technical help has even been employed 
in plants in North and South Carolina, 
Georgia and Louisiana. 

Success of these ventures is a strong 
selling point for the prointegrationists. 

Other powerful contributors to the 
acceptance of Negroes in jobs pre- 











WIDE WORLD 


tap the potential of this work force. 


Negro Worker 


viously restricted to whites have been 
special Negro organizations such as 
the National Urban League and the 
National Assn. for the Advancement 
of Colored People. Such groups keep 
large lists of Negroes seeking jobs, and 
by getting positions for them along- 
side whites, they hope to speed in- 
tegration at all levels. 

Preliminary Steps: In many in- 
stances, the opening wedge for in- 
tegration is small. For example, a firm 
hires Negro secretaries—who are un- 
likely to cause resentment among 
workers. 

If such a move works out all right 
—and it’s never taken without con- 
sulting top management, supervisors, 
and in some cases, the white workers 
themselves—other Negroes are hired. 

In segregated areas, adding of 
Negro help is sometimes followed by 
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the unobtrusive removal of “white” 
and “colored” signs over water 
fountains, recreation rooms and the 
like. Says one Texas firm: “At one 
time the fountains around the plant 
had signs ‘white’ and ‘colored.’ As 
the original fountains were replaced 
one by one, the signs were not re- 
painted. Now, everyone in the plant 
uses the same drinking fountains.” 

Another step is to get whites and 
Negroes to use the same rest rooms. 
One firm did this by building identical 
washroom for whites and Negroes— 
at opposite ends of the plant. When 
white workers had to use the rest 
rooms—and didn’t want to walk the 
length of the plant—they would 
sometimes slip into the nearest one, 
even though it was often marked 
“colored.” Eventually, the reverse oc- 
curred, soon the signs were removed. 

Getting Ahead: The chance for a 
Negro to get promoted to a better 
job is still not too good in many 
areas, many firms admit. One chemi- 
cal company with many large plants 
in the South told CW, “We'll hire 
colored technicians for our plants; 
all they have to do is apply—and 
they'll have the chance to advance, 
too.” But so far, the company has 
no Negroes in technical jobs, although 
it says it plans to very soon. 

The traditional separate Negro and 
white seniority lists that have kept 
Negroes chiefly in menial jobs are 
coming under pressure. Largely at the 
urging of the President’s Committee 
on Government Contracts—headed 
by Nixon—Esso’s petroleum refinery 
at Baton Rouge, La., and Shell’s re- 
finery at Houston, Tex., have 
abandoned their separate listings. 
But this step is yet to be taken at a 
number of other Southern refineries. 

Expansion South: While some com- 
panies have been contracting on 


facing integration problems before 
the law forces them to, others seem 
to try to avoid the whole issue. There 
have been a few companies that have 
killed plans to build in the South to 
avoid settling in racial trouble 
spots (very few chemical firms fall 
into this category). 

For example, a representative of 
one chemical firm was reported by a 
newspaper to have recommended 
that a certain small Alabama town 
was an excellent site for a new plant. 
But, the paper went on, he changed 
his mind when he found Ku Klux 
Klan literature tucked under his 
car’s windshield wiper the next morn- 
ing. The chemical firm involved told 
CW that the story “was not exactly 
true . . . was written by the paper for 
local consumption.” 

Another firm, a Detroit plastics 
maker, was reportedly investigating a 
Southern city with the idea of build- 
ing a plant there. But when the firm’s 
representative told local officials he 
was going to hire Negro engineers 
only, his bid for land was politely re- 
fused. Town officials felt the company 
was seeking national publicity, not 
equal rights for Negroes. 

While there may be some genuine 
instances of expansion plans being 
halted in racial trouble spots, most 
chemical firms feel the problem has 
been greatly overstated. Without ex- 
ception, chemical executives inter- 
viewed didn’t believe racial tensions 
will cause any changes in expansion 
plans. Most agree that potential 
race troubles can’t outweigh factors 
like climate, water availability, price 
of power, and other economic in- 
centives in locating plants. 

Unlike these other location-deter- 
mining factors, the problems created 
by racial differences are artificial, and 
can be solved. 





How Southern Industry Uses the Negro“ 


In Chemical Plants 


In All Others 





Negro employees 

Negroes in’ supervisory jobs 
In technical jobs 

In skilled jobs 

In semiskilled jobs 

In unskilled jobs 





*Data covers 265 plants in 16 Southern states. 
Source: National Urban League report, limited to Southern states. 
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Stunted crops are stark testimony to severe drought. 


Industry Weathers Drought 


The near-record-breaking drought 
that has stunted crops in dry areas 
from Virginia through New England 
has not caused trouble for most chem- 
ical process plants, a CW survey this 
week shows. Surface-water levels are 
low in some areas, but not generally 
threatening. 

There are exceptions, of course. In 
Millinocket, Me., Great Northern Pa- 
per Co. has cut production because 
reservoir water used for electric power 
s extremely low. And in Montville, 
Conn., an Allied Chemical concrete 
plant is hauling water for wet-dust 
collectors because the plant’s pond 
and wells have dried up. 

In New Jersey, some communities 
report pumping trouble—expected to 
ease off with fall rains. In Delaware, 
continued low precipitation could 
pinch drinking-water reserves before 
fall. 

Generally, however, the larger 
streams throughout the Northeast are 
well above the record minimums, says 
the U.S. Geological Survey. 

Salinity in some streams is high. 
In the Delaware River, at Camden, 
N.J., sodium chloride content is up 
to 52 ppm. (normally 2.8 ppm.). 

More significant for chemical plants 
is that ground water, generally, and 
deep wells, in particular, are at healthy 
levels. Most of them would stay that 
way through years of drought, industry 
people say. 
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But drought-raised dust has smoth- 
ered markets. Stauffer Chemical Co. 
says that crop losses have dried up 
fertilizer demand and that fungicide 
needs are also dropping with the water 
level. 


Old War, New Battle 


The pitfalls of site procurement were 
vividly demonstrated last week when 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical reached 
an impasse with a Louisiana historical 
society over the request that the com- 
pany donate land to a national park. 

The hassle arose some weeks ago 
when the Louisiana historic landmarks 
council asked Kaiser to donate 66 
acres adjacent to its Chalmette, La., 
plant, for expansion of a national 
cemetery and park. Kaiser bought the 
land several years ago to provide for 
expansion of the plant. The firm’s 
board of directors has refused to 
donate the land, although it has offered 
to exchange it for suitable property 
nearby. 

But the landmarks council says it 
can’t afford to provide such an ex- 
change, plans to appeal to the U.S. 
Dept. of Interior, the American Le- 
gion and the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
for help. The council claims that erec- 
tion of a Kaiser plant adjacent to the 
War of 1812 battleground site would 
be a “desecration” and would “. . . 
outrage the American people.” 


New Voter at Allied? 


Voting control of the largest single 
block of Allied Chemical’s outstanding 
common stock may soon pass to 
foreign hands. That’s the outlook re- 
sulting from Solvay American Corp.’s 
application last week to be declared 
no longer in business as an investment 
firm. 

Solvay American, an investment 
firm, has for several years held about 
8% of Allied’s common in a trust 
voted by the First National City Bank 
of New York. Last March, Solvay 
American was merged into its parent 
investment firm, North American Sol- 
vay Inc., a U.S. investing subsidiary of 
the Belgian chemical company Solvay 
et Cie. The 10-year voting trust, as a 
result, is due to be dissolved and stock 
turned back to owners this October. 

With the dissolution, voting privi- 
leges of the stock interest, which was 
recently increased to 13%, are expect- 
ed to pass directly into the hands of 
North American Solvay, and thus, to 
its Belgian parent. How this interest 
would be used has not yet become 
clear; officials of North American Sol- 
vay were. unavailable last week for 
comment. 

Allied Chemical officials, however, 
say they anticipate no efforts by North 
American or Solvay et Cie to seat 
directors or influence company operat- 
ing policy. 


First Shale Leases 


The first leases of oil shale lands 
to be issued by a state government 
appear ready this week in Utah. The 
leases will go—albeit indirectly—to 
National Farmers Union (Denver, 
Colo.) for shale oil research, develop- 
ment of lands in Uintah County, Utah. 

The Utah state land board, after 
hearings at Salt Lake City last week, 
indicated its willingness to lease 16,- 
000 acres to Ben, Ernest and J. A. 
Olsen, who, in turn, have an agree- 
ment with NFU. The board appears 
to be agreeable to an arrangement 
under which a 5% royalty would be 
paid to the state for 10 years. 

Charles Brannan, former U. S. 
Secy. of Agriculture, and counsel to 
NFU, says the organization will launch 
research on mining and retorting of 
the shale. It would seek a partner for 
any commercial venture. 
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MCA Bids for New Scientists 


The Manufacturing Chemists’ Assn. 
this week launches a new campaign 
aimed at attracting young people into 
science and industry—through _ its 
aid-to-education program. ‘ 

The latest step in the trade group’s 
industry-supported drive to make 
chemistry and other sciences more in- 
teresting to high school science stu- 
dents, it is a series of more than 30 
so-called “open end” laboratory ex- 
periments. 

Without charge, MCA is providing 
high school chemistry departments 
with detailed instructions on these 
experiments, which are designed to 
develop students’ abilities to answer 
the “why” of certain reactions, rather 
than the “how.” Example: The student 
coagulates latex into a rubber sheet, 
and observes it under application of 
heat—unlike most substances, it con- 
tracts, and the student is asked to 
work out his own explanation of why. 

Pilot Tries: MCA has already tried 
out some of these experiments on a 
pilot basis in schools around the na- 
tion. The response, says the associa- 
tion, is “enthusiastic.” 

This, of course, is just what MCA 
wants, and it has prepared a $100,000 
budget for the program for the com- 
ing school year. The MCA’s older 
junior high school general science 
experiment program received a $40,- 
000 budget this year. 

Experimental Panel: Directing the 
new program is William E. Chace, 
MCA’s educational director, and a 
man with a background in such di- 
verse fields as journalism, education, 
public relations, advertising and 
history. 

To help him work out the experi- 
ments, MCA brought in Elbert C. 
Weaver, textbook author and chem- 
istry instructor at Phillips Academy in 
Andover, Mass., und James K. Hunt, 
of Du Pont. Experiments were 
checked by a panel of chemical edu- 
cators, and tested in industry labs for 
their practical value. 

Overseeing the entire program is the 
association’s 22-man _ industry-ad- 
visory committee headed by Du 
Pont’s Glenn Perry and American 
Cyanamid’s Robert Fiske. 

More to Come: MCA this week 
issued mailings explaining the high 
school program to some 55,000 high 
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schools, boards of education and 
teachers. It offers to provide the series 
of 30 experiments free, others at cost. 
Later, it hopes to add to the package 
films showing more difficult experi- 
ments. 

Chace admits that experiments will 
make more work for busy teachers, as 
well as for students. He says the only 
objection to last year’s junior high 
school series was that they were time- 
consuming. To ease this situation, 
MCA is sending out instruction sheets 
to both students and teachers to famil- 
iarize them with the series before the 
experiments are actually worked. 
Chace feels this procedure can cut 
working time in half. 

In addition to the high school and 
junior high school programs, MCA 
has budgeted some $250,000 for a 
group of programs designed to foster 
interest in science: 

e Awards, up to $1,000, to out- 
standing college-level instructors. 

‘e Community education programs 
—in which local chemical industry 
leaders take part. 

Ahead is a program to expand the 
science experiment program down to 
the elementary school level. 

These programs, MCA points out, 
promote the over-all chemical in- 
dustry, not any particular product or 
manufacturer. Still, MCA reports, it 
hasn’t had one turndown in rounding 
up support from industry. 


FOREIGN 


Polyvinyl! Chloride/Poland: First 
stage of construction of a new poly- 
vinyl chloride plant in Auschwitz 
(Oswiecim), Poland, is complete, and 
production will reportedly start in Sep- 
tember. By 1958, capacity will rise to 
13,000 tons/year. 


Reichhold/ France: Reichhold-Beck- 
acite S.A., French affiliate of Reich- 
hold Chemicals (White Plains, N. Y.), 
has placed 8,000 shares of common 
stock on the Paris Bourse. The offer- 
ing was made to encourage company 
ownership by nationals in countries 
where RCI operates. 

e 


Expansion/ Argentina: Du Pont has 
received Argentine permission to 


spend $220,000 to expand cellophane 
manufacturing at Ducilo SAIC (a 
partly owned subsidiary). 

Another go-ahead went to Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. for a 
$9,074 investment in its Argentine 
arm, E. R. Squibb & Sons Argentina 
S. A. The money will go into equip- 
ment for weighing and packing pow- 
dered medicinals. 

* 


Oil/ Philippines: The Philippine Cabi- 
net has approved Standard Vacuum 
Oil Co.’s plans to build a $35-million, 
25,000-bbls./ day refinery on Bataan. 


EXPANSION 


Glass Fiber: LOF Glass Fibers Co. 
will build a glass-textile yarn plant at 
Laurens, S.C. 

a’ 


Alkyl Amines: American Alcolac 
Corp. is installing equipment for 
production of alkyl amines at its 
Baltimore, Md., plant. 

7 


Chlorine-Caustic: Dow Chemical 
of Canada, Ltd., plans a $650,000 
chlorine-caustic soda expansion at its 
Sarnia, Ont., plant. 


COMPANIES 


National Cylinder Gas Co. will sell 
$17.5 million of 20-year subordinated 
convertible debentures. The company 
will use the proceeds to complete its 
five-year expansion program in three 
years. 

* 

Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
stock has been acquired by Pruden- 
tial Insurance Co. Prudential held 


. warrants on 100,000 shares ($36.36/ 


share) through ownership of $175 

million of Olin long-term notes. Olin 

has 13 million shares outstanding. 
* 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. 
has placed $50 million of 30-year, 
5%4% first-mortgage bonds with in- 
stitutional investors. Proceeds will be 
used to finance expansion. 

e 


International Glass Corp. (Culver 
City, Calif.) and Cascade Research 
Corp. (Los Gatos, Calif.) plan to 
merge, subject to International stock- 
holders’ approval. Terms call for ex- 
change of stock. 
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HERCULES 


HELPS... 


4 WITH PENTAERYTHRITOL. Outstanding resistance to heat, to light, and to 
moisture have made PE-based alkyd resins the preferred approach to many of 
the newest developments in surface coatings. Other applications for this new 
chemical—in such things as vinyl plastics, fire-retardant paints, and floor 
coverings—are growing rapidly. The demand for PE has skyrocketed. And 
Hercules, with a new Midwest producing plant, is assuring ample room for 
even further product developments. 


WITH PLASTICS. The first commercial plant utilizing the famed Ziegler 
process is now on stream in Parlin, N. J. producing Hi-fax®. This completely 
new Hercules ethylene polymer offers a combination of characteristics never 
before available in any plastic. The panel board below displays some of the 
superior housewares made with Hi-fax. Providing many advantages over con- 
ventional polyethylene, Hi-fax is already finding other applications in a wide 
variety of products. 
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HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


H ER C UI Ee on 900 Market St., Wilmington 99, Del. Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 4 
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Tougher federal action to force water pollution abatement 
is ahead. The U.S. Public Health Service’s program to enforce provisions 
of the Water Pollution Control Act of 1956 (which covers pollution of 
waters that cross state lines) is moving into high gear. Where USPHS has 
so far given cleanup ultimatums only to small city and rural stream pol- 
luters, it has conditions in more than a score of other localities—including 
several with chemical plants—under surveillance. 





City and industrial officials in two large chemical centers will 
soon be asked to confer with federal officers to set deadlines for curbing 
water pollution, and to study remedial action. The Public Health Service 
wants signed pledges from companies promising needed improvements. 





Joint industry-municipal cleanup agreements have been volun- 
teered as a result of these conferences. (Of course, if agreements weren’t 
reached voluntarily, USPHS could obtain court orders to force pollution 
abatement.) In St. Joseph, Mo., Lederle Labs, Swift and Armour are 
among companies that are financing a $6-million treatment plant for in- 
dustrial wastes. In Omaha, Neb., a similar $23-million project will get 
under way soon. A conference to discuss Potomac River pollution was 
slated for this week (Wednesday and Thursday) at Charlottesville, Va. 


A program to assure good water supplies for Southwest industry 
and municipalities is also being undertaken by Public Health Service. Its 
engineers are looking into water quality of the Red and Arkansas rivers. 
They hope to come up with preliminary findings by Dec. 31. 





This could ultimately lead to enforcement crackdowns if in- 
dustrial wastes are found contributing to present river pollution. South- 
west municipalities charge that brines discharged from oil fields account 
for most of the rivers’ high salinity, but oilmen counter that most of the 
salinity is from natural causes. PHS hopes to nail down how much of the 
salinity and other pollution is man-made. 


Insurance of future water supply figures prominently in the 
service’s intervention. It notes that Dallas and other distant users are 
starting to tap these big rivers for essential water supply as nearby sources 
dry up. And officials see this trend increasing—with many more indus- 
trialized areas laying pipelines to the big rivers in order to keep going. 
With the area’s industrial and municipal growth—if not survival—becom- 
ing more dependent on the two big rivers, PHS figures there’s no time to 
waste in taking steps to improve their water quality. 


Getting the government out of business got a lift last week as 
the Justice Dept. cleared the last barrier to selling the Akron rubber re- 
search labs to Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. The sale—for $760,000 cash 
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Washington 
Newsletter 


(Continued) 





—is significant because Congress had decreed preference to federal 
agencies over private bidders. 


On balance, the chemical process industries gain. Shutdown of 
the Navy’s paintmaking plants—now under way—was a victory for pri- 
vate suppliers. And plans to sell the Louisville butadiene plant for chemical 
use can be revived next April—without Congressional approval. Under 
present law, supervision of the plant can be transferred from the Treasury 
Dept. to General Services Administration when Treasury’s existing lease 
to Publicker Industries expires in April. GSA can set its own terms for 
sale—including conversion to other than butadiene manufacture—without 
Congress’ o.k. 

e 

The GOP may effectively halt Democratic sniping at business, 
its “concentration” and its “administered” prices, if it can take control of 
the Senate from the Democrats. And the possibility of such a takeover 
is real enough to have the Democrats worried. Betting is that the GOP 
will win the Aug. 27 contest to fill the vacancy caused by Sen. McCarthy’s 
death. This would restore the Senate division of 49 Democrats and 47 
Republicans. 





But Democrat Sen. Matthew Neely of West Virginia is critically 
ill. And that state has a Republican governor who would name a successor 
—undoubtedly a Republican one. That would throw the Senate into a 
48-48 tie, to be broken in the GOP’s favor by Vice-President Nixon. 
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Business Indicators 


WEEKLY Latest Preceding Year 
Week Week Ago 
Chemical Week output index (1947-49=—100) 182.0 181.0 174.5 
Chemical Week wholesale price index (1947—100) 110.8 110.6 105.5 
Stock price index of 11 chemical companies (Standard 
& Poor’s Corp.) ... es : 43.78 45.01 49.74 





MONTHLY Latest Preceding Year 

Wholesale Prices (Index 1947-1949—100) Month Month Ago 
All commodities (other than farm and foods) 125.6 125.2 121.4 
Chemicals and allied products 109.4 109.3 107.3 
Industrial Chemicals ... 123.5 124.0 122.1 
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ANOTHER EXPRESSION OF 


Oi arstam @resstite (iter: 


New Ethylene and Ethanol 
Facilities, British Hydrocarbon C z ; . o ‘ 
Chemicals Limited. lient confidence in Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation 


is expressed in these new Ethylene and Ethanol Plants at 
Grangemouth, Scotland. 

Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation and its affiliate, 
E. B. Badger & Sons Limited, designed and constructed these new 
facilities which doubled the Ethylene and Ethanol production 
capacity of British Hydrocarbon Chemicals Limited. 

Having been responsible for the highly satisfactory original 
Ethylene and Ethanol facilities, the same team has completed or is cur- 
rently executing other projects at this site including plants to produce 
Isopropyl Alcohol, Tetramer, Detergent Alkylate and Polyethylene. 

The skills and experience which have won such lasting client 
confidence are at your disposal. Write or call the Stone & Webster 


Engineering Corporation office nearest you. 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


AFFILIATED WITH E. B. BADGER & SONS LIMITED (LONDON) 


New York Boston Chicago Pittsburgh Houston Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle Toronto 





New directions for profits... 


Acrolein reacts at both the double bond and carbonyl group to produce derivatives 


that have uses extending from textile resins to food supplements to mold inhibitors. 


The following references* indicate a few money-making opportunities with acrolein. 


U. S. Patents 2,738,292—2,696,477 Acrolein resins for textiles 
U. S. Patents 2,504,425—2,676,190—2,584,496 Methionine for food supplements 
U. S. Patent 2,665,217 Dichlorpropionaldehyde for controlling molds 


Acrolein and the following acrolein derivatives are available now in commercial 
quantities: 
e Acrolein Dimer e Glutaraldehyde 
(2-Formyl|-3,4-Dihydro-2H-Pyran) e 1,2,6-Hexanetriol 
e Allylidene Diacetate e 2-Hydroxyadipaldehyde 
e 2-Ethoxy-3,4-Dihydro-2H-Pyran e 1,5-Pentanediol 


Methacrolein, available now in drum quantities, undergoes many of the reactions 
of acrolein to produce methyl-substituted derivatives. 

For more information on what both acrolein and methacrolein can do for you, 
send for our new booklet—“‘Acrolein and Derivatives” (F-40,118). Write Dept. N., 
Union Carbide Chemicals Company, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 
In Canada: Carbide Chemicals Company, Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited, 
Montreal. 
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on, 
Union Carbide Chemicals Company 


Division of Union Carbide Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y 


*Nothing herein shall constitute a recommenda- 
tion to practice an invention covered by any 
patent without permission of the patent owner. 
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OUTSTANDING LONG-TERM LOANS 


(Long-term debt due in more than one year; all dollar figures in millions; source: SEC reports.) 


79 CHEMICAL COMPANIES 


Combined 
total 
assets* 


$ 67.0 

512.4 
1,238.6 
3,642.8 
8,753.8 


14,214.6 


Number of 
companies 
in sample 


Aggregate long-term debtt 
Company size, 


by total assets 
$ 1 to 9.9 
10 to 49.9 
50 to 99.9 


100 to 499.9 
500 or more 


TOTALS 





1955 


$ 4.439 

42.423 
122.588 
261.939 
864.130 


1.295.519 


1956 


$ 4.127 

43.910 
143.148 
282.037 
767.400 


| 240.622 








ALL MANUFACTURING COMPANIES 


Company size, 


Combined 
by total assets 


total assets* 


Aggregate long-term debt 





Percent 


March 31, '56 March 31, '57 change _ 





Less than $1 
| to 9.99 
10 to 49.99 
50 to 99.99 
100 to 999.99 
More than 1,000 


$ 17,011 
28,729 
28,402 
14,594 
69,753 
52,366 


$ 1,318 


$ 1,635 
1,960 
2,579 
1,967 

11,121 
5,642 


424.0%, 
+ 8.2%, 
+ 6.9%, 
435.8%, 
+15.5%, 
421.1%, 


1,812 
2,412 
1,449 
9,628 
4,658 





TOTALS 210,856 


*Total assets as of Dec. 31, ‘56. 


21,276 


24,906 +17.0%, 


tAggregate long-term debt at close of fiscal years ending in 1955 and ‘56, respectively (in top section of table only). 





Corporate Loans: Up Now, Drop Ahead? 


A sharp drop-off in long-term borrowing from banks 
and insurance companies by chemical process com- 
panies appears to be in the making this week, following 
the recent rise in interest rates on industrial loans. 

Most large commercial banks, following the lead of 
Bankers Trust Co. (New York), have boosted to 412 % 
their “prime rate”—the rate charged on loans to their 
largest and most reliable borrowers. The previous 
prime rate of 4% was in effect nearly 12 months. 

For most chemical concerns, retained earnings—in- 
cluding depreciation set-asides—have been by far the 
largest source of capital over the past few years (CW, 
March 30, p. 16). Nevertheless, chemical process com- 
panies—along with most other manufacturing firms— 
have been doing more and more borrowing in recent 
years and months. 

In the first quarter of this year, makers of chemicals 
and allied products increased their long-term indebted- 
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ness to banks by more than 20% (though for producers 
of industrial chemicals, the change was in the opposite 
direction—a 4% decrease). Another measure of this 
trend—changes in industrial loans by leading member- 
banks of the Federal Reserve System—shows that the 
total amount outstanding in loans to petroleum, coal, 
chemical and rubber companies has been rising ir- 
regularly: in 1953, up $93 million; 54, up $78 million; 
’55, up $521 million; and in 56, up $852 million. 
During the first half of this year, this debt total in- 
creased $18 million in January, then dropped $45 mil- 
lion in February. There was a rise of $80 million in 
March, $29 million in April, and $7 million in May. 
Then the total jumped $201 million in June, making 
a $290-million net gain for the six-month period. 
Securities in Favor: Now a change seems to be setting 
in, starting even before the prime-rate increase was 
announced. New issues of debentures and other securi- 
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MASKING 


COMPOUNDS 
FOR 


LATEX 


TrHE D&O ass 


To mask the often unpleasant odor 
of Natural Rubber Latex, the D&O 
Laboratories have developed two 
series of special compounds. 

The first, MULSOTEX, are a 
group of odors designed to form 
uniform permanent emulsions when 
added to Natural Rubber Latex for- 
mulations containing an unusual 
percentage of water. 

The second, TEXAROME, are a 
series of highly concentrated odors, 
recommended for use in formula- 
tions not containing a high percent- 
age of water. 

Both MULSOTEX and TEXA- 
ROME hold up well under heat, and 
will not cause coagulation of the 
base material. 


Costs are competitive. More de- 
tails on request. 


Essentially for You 


Our 158th Year of Service 


DODGE & 
OLCOTT, INC. 


180 Varick Street 
New York 14, N. Y. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Essential Oils 
Aromatic Chemicals 
Perfume Bases 

Flavor Bases 

Dry Soluble Seasonings 
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LONG-TERM LOANS OF SIX PROCESS INDUSTRY GROUPS 


Total assets 


Industrial category 
Dec. 31, '56 


Aggregate long-term debt 
March 31, '56 


Percent 
change 





March 31, '57 





Chemicals and 


allied products $18,973 


Rubber products 3,952 


Paper and 
allied products 


Products of 
petroleum and coal 


8,492 


30,701 


Primary nonferrous 


metals 8,035 


Stone, clay and 


glass products 6,655 


$2,413 $2,532 
72\ 702 


+ 4.9% 
— 2.6%, 


1,126 1,340 +19.0% 


3,455 4,340 +25.6% 


939 1,217 +29.6%, 


508 667 = 431.3%, 





TOTALS 76,808 


9,162 10,798 +-17.8%, 








ties are being favored over bank and 
insurance company loans. In fact, a 
major purpose of some of the new 
issues is to pay off existing debt. Ex- 
ample: Polymer Corp.’s recent offer- 
ing of new common stock— 70,000 
shares at $19.50—to help retire a 
bank loan. 

A few process companies have 
been borrowing this summer. Phillips 
Petroleum got in under the wire by 
obtaining a two-year, $20-million 
bank loan just one week before the 
prime rate was boosted. Earlier, 
Sovthland Paper Mills sold $7 mil- 
lion worth of 434% notes and plan- 
ned for the sale of an additional $5 
million worth next year; and Sonoco 
Products Co. borrowed $1 million on 
3.85% notes, increasing its total debt 
on such notes to $5 million, with an 
additional $1.5 million to be bor- 
rowed by Dec. 31. 

Equity appears to be the current 
trend in external financing for proc- 
ess companies. Among the concerns 
that have offered new common stock 
issues this summer, or are planning 
such issues for the future: Detrex 
Chemical Industries, Lafarce Cement 
Co., Macco Chemical Co., Molyb- 
denum Corp. of America, Oxford 
Paper Co. and Polymer Corp. Turn- 
ing toward preferred stock were 
Flintkote Co., Inland Cement Co., 
and Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Corp. General Tire & Rubber Co. 
and Union Chemical & Materials 
Corp. are tentatively planning to 
offer debentures. 


Up Mostly in the Middle: Among 
chemical companies and in all manu- 
facturing industries generally, the big- 
gest increase in long-term borrowing 
over the past year or so has been in 
the category of medium-size concerns 
with total assets in the $50-100 mil- 
lion range (table, p. 29). The 79 chem- 
ical companies for which individual 
data were readily available accounted 
for 75% of the total assets of the 
companies included in the Securities 
& Exchange Commission’s “chemicals 
and allied products” category. How- 
ever, the data on aggregate long-term 
debt are not comparable, since the 
debt figures for the 79 chemical com- 
panies (itemized in the top part of 
the table on p. 29) do not include 
bonds, debentures, preferred stock. 

Including all forms of long-term 
borrowing, the process industries— 
broadly defined—increased their in- 
debtedness by more than one-sixth 
over 12 months (table, above). 

Aside from the jump in interest 
rates and the desirability of keeping 
debt-to-assets ratios at reasonably low 
levels, one other factor that may play 
a part in stemming the rise in borrow- 
ing by industrial companies is cur- 
rent uncertainty about whether the 
economic boom is “toppirig out.” If 
the chemical process companies elect 
to carry out their extensive expansion 
programs during the fourth quarter 
of this year, some of them will need 
outside financing; but present indica- 
tions are that direct bank loans will 
be shunned. 
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Have you 
investigated the NH, 
unusual properties of O-(C “coat 


Urethane 























Now available in bulk at substantially reduced cost. 






Classically known for many years but now available in commercial 
volume in both U.S.P. fused and crystalline grades, Urethane has many 
unique properties which offer interesting opportunities for investigation. 


Urethane finds wide application as an intermediate for the synthesis of 
pharmaceuticals and fine organics. 


It exhibits excellent solvent properties and is of interest as a specialty 
solvent and co-solvent. 


Ester SS As a reactive intermediate, Urethane combines an ester and an 
e- amide linkage in one molecule suggesting such applications as... 


e modification of urea—formaldehyde and melamine—formaldehyde resins ... 
e synthesis of surface-active materials... 
e@ anintermediate in the production of polymers, plasticizers, pesticides, etc. 


For further information on reactions and suggested uses, write for your 
copy of Technical Data Sheet No. 5: Urethane. 


AN INVITATION 


FMC Organic Chemicals Division now offers in developmental quantities 
other alkyl and aryl carbamates. Currently available are methyl, isopropyl, 
butyl, octyl, dodecyl, phenyl, allyl and methallyl carbamates. Technical Data 
Sheet No. 8: Alkyl & Aryl Carbamates will be sent on request. 











Consult us on other alkyl and aryl carbamates including N-substituted car- 
bamates to meet your special needs. 


FMC Organic Chemicals Division 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation 
® 161 East 42nd Street ° New York 17, N.Y. 


,, Also include: BECCO Peroxygen Chemicals * FAIRFIELD Pesticide Compounds * NIAGARA Insecticides, Fungicides 
Lb P/DICA iS and Industrial Sulphur * OHIO-APEX Plasticizers and Resins * WESTVACO Alkalis, Chlorinated Chemicals, Carbon, 


Phosphates, Barium and Magnesium Chemicals 
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How 
Binks Pumps Paint... 


OLIVER 
DIAPHRAGM 
SLURRY PUMPS 


in Ceramic 
Circulating System 
for Hotpoint 


Handling an abrasive ceramic paint, O.D.S. Pumps, incorporated 
in the Binks Ceramic Circulating System for multiple spray sta- 
tions, developed by the Binks Manufacturing Company, Chicago, 
Illinois, are helping to provide a higher quality product at lower 
cost in Hotpoint’s Range and Refrigerator Enameling Depart- 
ment in Chicago. 

Capable of handling materials ranging from clear liquid to slur- 
ries containing up to 60% abrasive solids, the O.D.S. is designed 
to meet “problem pumping”’ specifications inherent in applica- 
tions such as Binks’. 

With the diaphragm receiving its impulse pneumatically rather 
than mechanically, there is no stuffing box thus no leakage . . . this 
link free simplicity can readily be interpreted in terms of reduced 
maintenance and operating costs. Since maintenance is a prime 
factor in pumps, why not investigate now all the details of the 
O.D.S. Pump? 

In writing for your free copy of Bulletin No. 5003, tell us about 

your pumping problem. Dorr-Oliver Incorporated, 
Stamford, Connecticut. 


JornRr-CuriverR 
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ADMINISTRATION 


ICWU's Mitchell: For stronger bar- 
gaining, a bigger strike fund. 


LABOR 


For More Vigorous Bargaining: 
President Walter Mitchell and other 
Officers of International Chemical 
Workers Union (AFL-CIO) are plug- 
ging for a 50¢ increase in monthly 
per-capita tax (raised last year to 
$1.25). Reason: to bolster the union’s 
strike fund and permit local unions 
to “negotiate more vigorously.” The 
union’s executive board will submit 
this proposal to the convention sched- 
uled to be held Oct. 14-18 in Detroit. 
Mitchell says ICWU members’ pres- 
ent wage rates average at least 2¢ an 
hour lower than those prevailing else- 
where in the chemical industry; and 
that “it should be clear that our union 
cannot afford not to have a greater 
defense fund.” The board is drawing 
up a plan for increased financial aid 
on an individual basis, with payments 
to be made to strikers according to 
individual need. 

e 

Stepped-up Hiring: Makers of 
chemicals and allied products in- 
creased their hiring activities more 
sharply than most other manufactur- 
ing industries in June, according to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hir- 
ing normally picks up in that month; 
but in chemicals, there was a nearly 
127% rise in the accession rate from 
May to June, while the average for 
all manufacturing was a 26.7% gain. 
In chemicals and allied products, the 
accession rate jumped from 1.5 new 
hires per 100 employees in May to 
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3.4 in June; and the separation rate 
dipped from 1.7 to 1.4. Correspond- 
ing figures for last year were a May- 
to-June rise from 1.9 to 3.2 in acces- 
sions and an increase from 1.6 to 1.8 
in separations. 
e 

Engineers to Convene: Next move 
toward establishment of the Engi- 
neers & Scientists Guild (CW, July 20, 
p- 52) is scheduled for early October 
in Forth Worth, Tex., where members 
of the ESG steering committee will 
meet to revise the proposed constitu- 
tion and arrange for a founding con- 
vention to be held later. Steering 
committee chairman Charles Hall is 
trying to get groups of engineering 
employees—whether organized or un- 
organized—to send representatives to 
the Fort Worth meeting. Tentative 
program for ESG includes membership 
growth, “mature collective bargain- 
ing,” serving as spokesman for en- 
gineering employees before govern- 
mental agencies and the general 
public, mutual assistance on the part 
of ESG units, and education and 
training for members. 


IDEAS 


Top-Level Decision: A 25-year-old 
method of assembling information that 
will reliably report a firm’s financial 
health as a basis for top-level control 
decisions is the subject of a new book, 
“Higher Management Control,” by T. 
G. Rose and Donald Farr (McGraw- 
Hill, $6.50). The method's two steps: 
(1) determining what facts are of basic 
importance in guiding a business and 
(2) establishing a means of gathering 
and analyzing the facts. The book pro- 
vides a complete set of specimen 
forms used with the method. 

e 

Industry-College Relations: Nation- 
al Starch Products has just completed 
a conference discussion and open 
house at its Plainfield, N. J., research 
facilities. Object: to better acquaint 
college placement directors with 
chemical industry needs and oppor- 
tunities. Six colleges were represented. 

e 

Repeat Performance: Columbia 
University’s course on commercial 
chemical development will be repeated 
this year, with a series of lectures by 
Carlton A. Sears, director of product 
application for American Cyanamid’s 
Farm and Home Division. 
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SOLVENTS 


B Serre in 45 cate 


Most complete line of 
petroleum base 
solvents available. 
What you want, 
When you want it, 
Where you want it. 


AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRITS COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 








ADMINISTRATION 


LEGAL 


New Gas Explosion Suit: A 1955 
compressed gas explosion is still hav- 
ing legal reverberations. 

A $115,000 damage suit has been 
filed in Knox County, Ohio, common 
pleas court by Cooper-Bessemer Corp. 
(Mt. Vernon, O.) against National 
Cylinder Gas Co. (Chicago) and Mans- 
field Oxygen Acetylene Supply Co. 
(Mansfield, O.). 

The suit seeks $55,000, charging the 
can be your ' firms with negligence in shipping oxy- 

. gen instead of nitrogen to Cooper- 

Bessemer. The alleged switch resulted 

answer, foo. in an explosion at the firm’s plant 

Sept. 6, °55, that took the lives of three 
test engineers. 

Cooper-Bessemer claims that the 
oxygen was shipped in unlabeled cyl- 
inders, that employees at Mansfield 
Oxygen said they contained nitrogen. 

Another $60,000 damages is asked 
to cover increased premiums Cooper- 

‘ Bessemer says it has paid to the Ohio 
From telephones to sedatives, Industrial Commission—administering 
agency for the state’s workmen’s in- 
surance plan—as a result of the 
deaths. 

Following the explosion, Cooper- 
Bessemer’s Ralph Boyer—vice-presi- 
RESINS - PHARMACEUTICALS dent and chief engineer—launched a 
bitter attack on compressed gas mar- 
FERTILIZERS . CHEMICALS keting practices, calling on the Com- 
pressed Gas Assn. to support stricter 

controls, including a uniform color 

PLASTICS code (CW, March 10, ’56, p. 54). 
Earlier this year, common pleas 
AND MANY OTHER FIELDS court at Mt. Vernon awarded $125,- 
000 to Mrs. Marvin Frady, widow of 


an engineer killed in the blast (CW, 
GRACE ...a major source... has April 6, p. 61). 
“A WORLD OF EXPERIENCE” ‘ 


Restraint of Trade Charge: Hughes 
in producing urea 





this basic, versatile chemical has 


applications in... 


Tool Co. (Houston, Tex.) and a West 

— German concern have been charged 

by the federal government with un- 

of uniform purity a lawful combination and conspiracy 

= and restraint of interstate and foreign 

trade and commerce in oil and gas 

drilling equipment. 

. The antitrust action—filed in fed- 

Write for samp ses, - ween eral district court (New York)— 

pte paaalbiaanionaacs charges Hughes and Alfred Wirth & 

Co. (Rhineland, Germany) with en- 

C h em i ca i C om Pp an y tering into unlawful agreements and 
A DIVISION OF W. R. GRACE & CO. suppressing competition. 

The action seeks to enjoin Hughes 

MEMPHIS, TENN. from dealing in oil and gas drilling 

SALES OFFICES: equipment, from carrying out their 


Edway Building, Memphis, Tenn., Phone: JAckson 7-1551 * New York © District Office, contracts, and from allocating terri- 
3 Hanover Square, Phone: Digby 4-1200 * Chicago District Office, 75 E. Wacker Drive, ories for sale of equipmen 
Phone: FRanklin 2-6424 * Tampa District Office, 2901 Alline Avenue, Phone: 63-4121. pone : canna 


and quality... 
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KEY CHANGES 


A. B. Chadwick, to director of 
manufacturing, Velsicol Chemical 
Corp. (Chicago). 


C. Chester Bassett, Jr., to vice-presi- 
dent, sales; and Frits Prakke, to vice- 
president, manufacturing; American 
Enka Corp. 


George L. Innes, to manager, chem- 
ical sales and development, Climax 
Molybdenum Co. 


Harold G. Shelton, to director of 
marketing, Dyestuff & Chemical Divi- 
sion, General Aniline & Film Corp. 


Oscar T. Marzke, to vice-president, 
fundamental research, U.S. Steel Corp. 


Richard Q. Livingston, to vice-presi- 
dent and director of marketing, Dana 
Perfumes Corp. (Chicago). 


R. L. Hockley, to director, Amoco 
Chemicals Corp. (Chicago). 


Martin A. Seidell, to medical direc- 
tor, J. B. Roerig and Co., division of 
Chas. Pfizer & Co. (New York). 


W. B. Copeland, to division vice- 
president, Plant Food Division, Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. 


Edward A. Gumpert, to general 
product manager, Toilet Articles Divi- 
sion, Colgate-Palmolive Co. 


Frederick A. Tilston, to president; 
and Henry H. Tuckley, to vice-presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing, and 
director; Sterling Drug Mfg., Ltd. 


George E. Drake, to vice-president 
in charge of sales; and Stanley M. 
Norwood, to assistant to the president; 
Electro Metallurgical Co., division of 
Union Carbide Corp. 


Thomas M. O'Neil, Jr., to general 
manager of sales, Petroleum Chemi- 


Jack M. Forehand, to controller, 
Heyden Newport Corp. 


DIED 


Harry M. Griffiths, 76, director and 
vice-president, International Salt Co., 
at Scranton, Pa. 


Charles C. Concannon, 68, retired 


ADVANCED LABORATORIES DESIGN 


7 engineering and design of laboratories of the advanced 
type has been a specialty of Vitro Engineering Company over 
the past few years. Several of its design projects include the in- 
creasingly necessary “hot labs”, or nuclear radiation laboratories. 
Some are for other highly specialized purposes—such as nerve 
gas, high temperature or biological warfare. 

Vitro’s rdle in the hot lab field is exemplified in the design of 


new radiation laboratories for The Texas Company in Beacon, 
N. Y., the CP-5 reactor facility in Milan, Italy, and others for a 
major oil company, a large electronics firm, and a prominent 
university. 

Other recent Vitro laboratory design contracts include: 


* Nuclear Development Center for Lockheed Aircraft — Dawsonville, Ga. 

* Elevated Temperature Facility for General Electric — Evendale, 0. 

¢ Navy Aero Ballistic Facility — Whiteoak, Md. 

* High Temperature Facility for Wright Air Development Center — Dayton, 0. 

* Animal Disease Laboratory for the Dept. of Agriculture — Plum Island, N. Y. 
* Biological Laboratory for the Army Chemical Corps — Fort Detrick, Md. 


The selection of Vitro to handle these key projects reflects 
solid performance in modern advanced laboratory design. 

The atomic age requires many types of nuclear engineering— 
reactor facilities, central power stations, disposal systems, plants 
for processing ore, separating isotopes, reprocessing fuel or 
producing heavy water. Vitro Engineering Company has played 
a significant part in these activities—in many cases designing 
the pioneer plant. 


For information write to VITRO ENGINEERING COMPANY 


A Division of 


a 
V4 G sf 1 CORPORATION of AMERICA 
261 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 





@ Research, development, weapons systems Ss Thorium, rare earths, and heavy minerals 


& Nuclear and process engineering, design © Recovery of rare metals and fine chemicals 
A Refinery engineering, design, construction Dy hircratt components and ordnance systems 


42 Uranium mining, milling, and processing €P Ceramic colors, pigments, and chemicals 


chief of the Chemistry Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, U.S. Dept. of Commerce. 
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CONSOLIDATED CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


DIVISION OF STAUFFER CHEM 


OFFICES 
640 Esperson Building 
Houston 2, Texas 
111 Sutter Street 


San Francisco, Calif 


380 Madison Avenue 
New York, N.Y 


Bayshore, Calif 
Baytown, Texas 
Ft. Worth, Texas 
Houston, Texas 


Baton Rouge, La 


PLANTS 


Bastrop, La 
Springhill, La 
Little Rock, Ark 
LeMoyne, Ala 
Woburn, Mass 











Kyowa's Kato: His plant at Hofu 
will soon be supplying about 30% of 
Japan's MSG industry with L-glu- 
tamic acid—made by fermentation. 


Glutamic Fermentation Finds a Home 


A fermentation process that has long 
been knocking on glutamic acid pro- 
ducers’ doors finally succeeded in 
opening one—in Japan. 

Kyowa Fermentation Industry Co. 
recently installed the process at its 
Hofu plant (pictured above) for the 
production of 2.4 million Ibs./year of 
L-glutamic acid from sweet potatoes. 
And Kyowa’s president, Benzaburo 
Kato, reports that existing facilities 
are now being converted, that capacity 
will be doubled by January. 

Though the fermentation route 
hasn’t been able to compete in the 
U.S. with abundant glutamine by- 
products of beet sugar processing, it 
appears well suited to the Japanese 
economy. By permitting the use of 
domestic sweet potatoes as a starting 
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material, it will reduce Japan’s de- 
pendence on imported sources of glu- 
ten. Until now, the country has had to 
import about 200,000 tons/year of 
wheat and soybeans for its production 
of glutamic acid. 

Chief outlet for glutamic is the pro- 
duction of monosodium glutamate, for 
which there is a large demand in the 
Orient. Since 1908, when a University 
of Japan professor first discovered 
MSG’s _flavor-enhancing properties, 
the Japanese have been among its top 
producers and consumers.* Annual 
production of MSG in Japan is in the 
range of 20 million lbs./year—about 
half of which is exported to Hong 


*One reason for its popularity: though of 
vegetable origin, it adds a meat flavor to foods, 
can be used in the diets of meat-abstaining 
Buddhists. 


Kong and Europe. (Total U.S. produc 
tion was about 18 million lbs. last 
year.) 

Sweet Potato Process: The Kyowa 
process, as described in Australian 
patent applications 23,556/56 and 
23,557/56, starts with a culture broth 
of fermentable carbon sources (sweet 
potato carbohydrates), nitrogen sources 
and inorganic materials. The micro- 
organism used is a_biotin-requiring 
strain of Micrococcus, which has the 
ability to produce a-ketoglutaric acid 
from saccharine materials, coupled 
with a strong activity for reductive 
amination of the acid into a-aminoglu- 
taric (glutamic) acid. 

During operation, the mixture is 
maintained at a pH of 6-9 under 
aerobic conditions. Biotin is added to 
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How to put =, 
’ g 
greater f 


PROTECT- “%! 
ABILITY in your 


METAL 
PROTECTIVE 
PAINTS 


Your customers demand 
the greatest protect-ability 
in paints they use for 
protecting bridges, railway 
signals, water towers, fire 
escapes, other steel struc- 
tures and equipment : 
including metal furni- 

ture. Give it to them! 


Two 
PURE 
“"" BLACK 
IRON OXIDES 


Try formulating with either of these 
two Pure Black Iron Oxides made 
by Williams for just this purpose. 
Both produce tough, non-porous, 
elastic filmsofunusually high protect- 
ability. Used in combination with 
either zinc chromate or red lead, 
they can be formulated to give 
metal protective paints of exceed- 
ingly long life. 


‘9 of Williams 





79 
0.4 microns 





For samples, ask your Williams 
representative or write us today for 
complete technical information. 
Address Dept. 20, C. K. Williams & Co., 
Easton, Pa. 


COLORS & PIGMENTS 
Cc. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 
Easton, Pa. 
East St. Louis, Ill. ¢ Emeryville, Cal. 


108 Shades & Types of Iron Oxide 
Pigments, Chromium Oxides & Hydrates 
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maintain optimum balance between 
propagation of the microorganism and 
the fermentation reaction. Yield is re- 
ported to be high, with no major by- 
products other than glutamate salts. 
By-product Process: Chief source of 
glutamic acid in this country is the 
abundant waste from sugar refineries. 
Production of beet sugar by the Stef- 
fens process converts the glutamine 
contained in the beets into pyrrolidone 
carboxylic acid, which leaves the proc- 


ess as part of the waste filtrate. MSG 
producers, e.g., International Minerals 
& Chemical Corp. (San Jose, Calif.) 
and Great Western Sugar Co. (Johns- 
town, Colo.), recover glutamic by 
hydrolyzing the waste, convert the re- 
sulting acid into the salt. 

U.S. producers aren’t overlooking 
any bets, have thoroughly investigated 
the feasibility of making glutamic by 
fermentation. 

Evidence of their continuing interest 





Focusing on High Temperatures 


To aid development and study of 
new high-temperature materials, en- 
gineers at B. F. Goodrich’s Brecks- 
ville, O., research center converted an 
Army surplus searchlight into a solar 
furnace.* The sample being placed at 
the focal point by Roger Strassburg 
(above) will be heated to 6300 F by 
concentrated solar energy to determine 


such characteristics as heat transmis- 


*A slight switch on Arthur D. Little’s gam- 
bit of using the high-intensity arc to substitute 
for sunlight in such a system (CW, Feb. 9, p. 88). 


sion, specific heat and melting point. 
An electronic guidance system housed 
in the boxes atop the furnace keep it 
trained on the sun; temperature is 
controlled by off-focus operation and 
by positioning of a shielding cylinder. 
An important advantage of solar heat- 
ing, says BFG, is the lack of con- 
taminants, which are introduced by 
furnace elements or the sample con- 
tainers required for electric-arc or in- 
duction heating. 
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in this field is shown by recent fer- 
mentation process patents assigned to 
Pfizer (British 776,722) and Rohm & 
Haas (U.S. 2,798,839). Pfizer’s process 
starts with a-ketoglutaric acid. utilizes 
urea as a source of nitrogen. Rohm & 
Haas’ route, on the other hand, begins 
with citric acid and ammonia, involves 
the use of enzymes produced by bac- 
teria such as Pseudomonas fluores- 
cens. 

Dual Goal: In addition to supplying 
some 30% of Japan’s L-glutamic acid 
requirement, Kyowa hopes to peddle 
its know-how to interested firms in 
other countries. It reports that, to date, 
it has had inquiries from four com- 
panies in the U.S. and two in Europe. 
However, the company isn’t planning 
to enter its fermentation glutamic in 
foreign market competition, will sell 
its entire output to Japan’s leading 
MSG producer, Ajinimoto Co. 

Though U.S. producers’ interest in 
the fermentation route to glutamic 
acid is mostly academic at present, 
chances are they'll keep close track 
of its commercial success—and its 
impact on Japan’s export business. 


Chromyl Chloride Key 


In the two and a half years since 
Allied’s Mutual Chemical Co. division 
(Baltimore) introduced chromyl chlo- 
ride as a new oxidant for organics 
(CW, Feb. 19, 55, p. 64), the product 
has grown rapidly from a pound-lot 
developmental material to a_ ton-lot 
chemical commodity. But heretofore 
the firm has not divulged its produc- 
tion approach. Now revealed as the 
key: a patented process (U. S. 2,793,- 
937) in which the product lifts itself 
by its bootstraps by doubling as reac- 
tion medium for the tricky chlorina- 
tion of chromic anhydride (CrO,). 

Coupled with high yields and high 
purity of chromyl chloride produced 
by the new process, volume-produc- 
tion economies have enabled Mutual 
to reduce the price of the material 
to 70¢/lb., approximately one-third of 
that at which it was first offered. This 
substantial reduction will undoubtedly 
increase chromyl chloride’s chances of 
finding wider application in specialized 
organic processes. 

Novel Properties: One of chromyl 


Let this scene remind you that new 
Wyandotte Anhydrous Caustic 
Soda is Flo-chilled to prevent 
caking. 


Quality control—step by step, 
throughout our entire manufactur- 
ing process — assures uniform par- 
ticle size, easy use in your automatic 
machinery. 


Try new Wyandotte Flo-chilled 
Caustic Soda soon .. . and you'll 
buy it, year round, for all your 
anhydrous-caustic needs! Call your 
Wyandotte distributor, or our near- 
est branch office. Or write us direct. 


Look for this label 
...and be SURE! 


chloride’s unusual properties is its 
miscibility with organics. Unique 
among chromium-containing oxidizers 
in this respect, the product has com- 


Va Weandotte CHEMICALS 


MICHIGAN ALKALI DIVISION 





WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION, WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN + Offices in Principal Cities 
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Haveg Equipment Solves Corrosion Problems in Handling 

ACIDS « ALKALIS * SOLVENTS ° HF ° FUMES mercial potential as an intermediate, 
Mutual reports, in the preparation of 
such organics as aryl chromiums, or- 
ganic chromates. 

Its principal use, to date, has been 
in the manufacture of trivalent chro- 
mium coordination compounds. Many 
of these products have unique surface- 
modifying properties, are used to im- 
part water- and oil-repellency to tex- 
tiles, paper, leather and plastics. 

Another important characteristic of 
chromyl chloride—and_ one _ that 
scored a big assist in the tricky proces- 
sing of the material—is its ability to 
dissolve large quantities of chromic 
anhydride. Prior to the development 
of this present process, it was difficult 
to obtain high-purity chromyl chloride 
in good yields. By utilizing the prod- 
uct itself as reaction medium for the 
chlorination of chromic anhydride, 
MCC has effectively eliminated unde- 
sirable side reactions, achieves yields 
of 98% or better. 

Two-Phase System: The chlorina- 
tion of CrO, begins with the dissolu- 
tion of the anhydride in a quantity of 
chromyl chloride reserved from a 
previous batch. An excess of the an- 
hydride is commonly used to produce 
a supersaturated slurry, the concen- 
tration of which is limited only by 
the ability to agitate the suspension. 

Upon addition of hydrogen chloride, 
the chromic anhydride reacts to yield 
chromyl chloride and water. The latter 
separates into an aqueous phase where 
it is absorbed by a dehydrating agent 
(e.g., chlorosulfonic acid, oleum). By 
decreasing the amount of reactants dis- 
solved in the aqueous layer, the de- 
hydrating agent boosts both the yield 
and the purity of product chromyl 
chloride. 

The economies afforded by these 
new processing techniques—together 
with the product’s novel qualifications 
—should go a long way to swell the 
steadily increasing applications of chro- 
myl chloride in the production of 
specialized organic chemicals. 
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Butadiene Capacity Now 200,000 "ear 


Here you see America’s largest non-captive butadiene plant 
which can now produce 200,000 tons per year to meet the 
growing needs of the rubber, fiber and chemical industries. 


Addition of new butane dehydrogenation units (top center 

of photo) and related equipment has materially increased 

both the capacity and flexibility of our Houston plant. A W ‘a «ff. 
new fleet of tank cars and a modern Research Laboratory / (7 
and Pilot Plant have also been added to our facilities. 


Now Petro-Tex is in a better position than ever before to 
work with producers of end-products and intermediates 
in the plastics, fibers, coatings, films, adhesives, lattices and 
elastomers fields. We welcome discussion of your needs for 
butane-derived hydrocarbons. 


PrPHeTRO-TEX CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
HOUSTON 1. TEXAS 


JOINTLY OWNED BY 
FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION AND TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION COMPANY 
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Synthetic Organics 


The U.S. organic chemicals industry didn’t fare as well 
in 1956 as it did in °55, according to preliminary production 
and sales figures issued during the past few weeks by the 
U.S. Tariff Commission. 

Where 1955 could be described as a good year for every 
segment of the industry—as far as production was concerned 
—the same was not true for °56. Production declines 
were more numerous in °56; and there were no spectacular 
output jumps like those scored in °55 (CW, Aug. 4, ’56, p. 
112). 

Unlike the pattern then, °56 sales did not follow the trend 
set by production. Total sales of intermediates, plasticizers 
and pesticides, for example, declined, although output of 
each was higher. 

Nor is it possible to draw broad parallels between total 
sales and dollar values for last year’s sales. In fact, it’s in 
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ide a Rougher Road 


this relationship—where closest agreement might be ex- 
pected—that the most striking disparities are to be found, 
in looking at each segment of the organic chemicals industry, 
in turn. 

Plastics and Resins: Total "56 domestic output of all syn- 
thetic plastics and resins (excluding cellulosics) was just short 
of 4 billion lbs., or about 6% more than the 3.7 billion Ibs. 
reported for ‘55, says the Tariff Commission. Total sales 
climbed to a near 3.5 billion Ibs. (worth $1.14 million) from 
3.2 billion Ibs. sold in °55. Production of all cellulosic plas- 
tics last year amounted to 147 million lbs. 

On individual plastics, vinyl and vinyl copolymer resins 
continued to hold top-volume position, with an output of 
760 million lbs —8% more than the 703 million Ibs. pro- 
duced in °55. Total vinyl resin sales of 722 million Ibs. were 
valued at $248 million. 
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Are you MANUFACTURING DETERGENTS for these Industries? 
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Bottle Washing 























Car Washing Paper & Pulp Metal Cleaning 














Railroad Household Detergents Liquid Detergents Leather Processing 


Start with “The Successful Ingredient” — 


NEOLENE 400 


the basic raw material used by foremost detergent processors! 
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Petrochemicals 





Also consider this Conoco Petrochemical: Tis 
for compounding industrial detergents—_; 


Conoco Sulfonic Acid 400—an intermediate suitable for the 


manufacture of alkyl aryl sulfonate detergents. It is readily CONTINENTAL 
neutralized and lends itself to the production of a variety of ; OIL 

highly satisfactory finished detergents. Available in tank : COMPANY 

cars, tank trucks and drums. ; Petrochemical Department 


SrA Pes HS ae i TR Pye oy ete or are ee ; Petrochemical know-how from the ground up! 


Continental Oil Company, Petrochemical Department, Division C-8, 1270 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, New York.—1353 No. North Branch Street, Chicago, IIL. 
Export : Airco Company International, 150 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Styrene resins ranked second, with 
679 million lbs. produced and 603 
million lbs. sold—valued at $191 mil- 
lion. Polyethylene resins took third 
place: total production was 566 mil- 
lion lbs. Output of phenolic and other 
tar acid resins amounted to 563 mil- 
lion Ibs. in ’56—about the same as in 
"5S. 

Production of urea and melamine 
resins in ’56 totaled 342 million lbs., 
of which 311 million lbs. were sold for 
$92 million. Output of alkyd resins 
(used principally in protective coat- 
ings) slumped to 474 million Ibs. in 
*56—about 12% below the ’55 level. 

Surface-Active Agents: Total output 
of surface-active agents* came to 1.07 
billion Ibs. in °56—4.1% more than in 
*55. Sales in 56 amounted to 988 mil- 
lion Ibs., valued at $205 million, 


compared with 962 million lbs. (worth 


$229 million) in °55. 

Production of cyclic surface-active 
agents last year climbed 7%, to more 
than 641 million Ibs. Although sales 
also increased, to 632 million Ibs. 
from 601 million in *55, the dollar 
values declined from $136 million in 
*55 to $108 million in ’56. 

Just the opposite was true of acyclic 
surface-active agents. Production eased 
off to 388 million lbs., about a million 
less than in °55, while sales dropped 
to 356 million Ibs. from 361 million 
in °55. Nonetheless, ’56 sales were 
valued at $97 million, $4 million more 
than in °55. 

Pesticides: Output of all pesticides 
and other organic agricultural chem- 
icals jumped a healthy 13% last year, 
checked out at 570 million Ibs. Al- 
though sales volume dropped to 395 
million lbs. (from 415 million in ’55), 
dollar values increased to $173 mil- 
lion, $20 million above the preceding 
year. 

Production of cyclic materials in- 
creased 10%, from 429 million Ibs. 
in °55 to 474 million in °56. Sales, 
however, slipped to 339 million Ibs., 
15 million Ibs. less than in ’55. Value, 
however, was $135 million, $9 million 
more than in °55. DDT insecticide, 
with an output of 138 million Ibs., 
was top-volume item in this category. 

The acyclic pesticides and other 
organic ag chemicals showed a similar 
pattern. Production climbed 19 mil- 
lion Ibs. last year, to 96 million Ibs., 

* The surface-active agents figures for '56 in- 
clude all principal types except oil-soluble petro- 
leurn sulfonates. These data were previously 


included in the group but are now reported with 
miscellaneous cyclic chemicals, 
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while sales dropped to 57 million Ibs. 
from the 61 million sold in ’55. Dollar 
value of product increased to $38 
million from $27 million in ’55. 

Plasticizers: After a dazzling 32% 
production jump in ’55, it wouldn’t 
have been surprising to see plasticizers 
among the groups whose production 
leveled off or declined in ’56. But ’56 
plasticizer output actually increased 
5.3%. Total production was 417 mil- 
lion Ibs., compared with 396 million 
in °55. Volume of sales was down to 
331 million lbs., 7 million less than 
in °55, although dollar value increased 
to $106 million, $2 million more than 
in ’55. 

Production of cyclic plasticizers— 
principally esters of phthalic anhy- 
dride and certain phosphoric acid 
esters—amounted to 315 million Ibs., 
slightly more than the 296 million re- 
ported for ’55. Sales dropped to 243 
million Ibs., from °55’s 253 million. 
Again the dollar value was up, by $1 
million, to $73 million. 

Production of acyclic plasticizers 
(some phosphoric esters and esters of 
adipic, azelaic, oleic, stearic and other 
acids) hit 102 million Ibs. in °56, 
about the same as in the previous 
year. Sales volumes and dollar values 
for °56: 88 million Ibs., worth $33 
million; for ’55, 85 million Ibs., $32 
million. 

Dyes: Total domestic output of dyes 
in °56 was 152 million lbs., 9.5% less 
than in °55. That year’s production 
jumped 17% over °54’s. Sales of dyes 
in ’56 amounted to 155 million Ibs., 
1 million less than in ’55, and were 
valued at $185 million, $1 million 
more than in ’55. 

Individually, many dyes showed 
significant gains or declines. Repre- 
sentative of dyes substantially on the 
upside: acid black 10B, 23%; in- 
danthrene olive T, 19%; Sudan I, 
18%. On the other hand, production 
of synthetic indigo in °56 was down 
25%; direct black EW, 12%; chrome 
blue black R, 70%; indanthrene 
brown BR, 44%; anthraquinone vat 
green B and black B, 37%; algol yel- 
low GC, 35%. 

Four chemical classes of dyes ac- 
counted for 82% of the total pro- 
duced last year: azo dyes, 34%; an- 
thraquinone vat dyes, 19%; sulfur or 
sulfide dyes, 21%; indigoid and thioin- 
digoid dyes, 8%. Output of each type 
(with one exception) was far down 
from its °55 production level. Anthra- 





If you need... 


an ACID 
INHIBITOR 


evaluate 


METHYL 
BUTYNOL 


and 


METHYL 
PENTYNOL 


In applications where steel, 
aluminum and zinc are exposed 
to mineral acid solutions, 


Methyl Butynol and Methyl 
Pentynol performeffectively as 
corrosion inhibitors. Mild steel, 
pickled in acid inhibited with 
these materials, is free from 
hydrogenembrittlement. There 
is no harmful residue to in- 
terfere with subsequent coat- 
ing or plating processes. 

TRY SAMPLE. To obtain 
NEW corrosion inhibitor bul- 
letin A-6A, clip this advertise- 
ment to your letterhead and 
mail to the address below. Or, 
better yet, write us about your 
problem and let us send you a 
sample of the alcohol we would 
recommend for your trial. 


® 
AIR REDUCTION 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A Division of Air Reduction Company, Inc. 
150 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


be 
ou 





From the World’s 
Largest Production Unit 


FORMALDEHYDE MERCK 
| gt 


Unrestricted quantities deliv- 
ered within 24 hours to points 
in Middle Atlantic and New 
England areas. Write, wire or 
phone your requirements for 
Formaldehyde 37% and 45% 
Low Methanol (Uninhibited), 
and Inhibited; Hexamine Tech- 
nical, Powder or Granular. 


MERCK & CO., Inc. 
CHEMICAL DIVISION 


RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
© Merck & Co., inc. 








WANTED 
LICENSES 
for 


NEW PRODUCTS 


on royalty basis, by 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


synthetic resins for the textile and 


Detailed offers describing re- 


tions . . . to Havas Paris No. 
333/598 Rue Vivienne 17 Paris. 








dynamic and experienced 


with factory in FRANCE and |) 
sales organization all over Eu- |) 
rope. We produce chemicals and | 


paper industry and are planning | 
expansion into additional lines. | 


quired raw materials installa- | 
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quinone vat dyes skittered 27%; in- 
digoid and thioindigoid, down 21%; 
azo 15%. Output of sulfur dyes, 
however, increased 26%. 

With respect to application, two 
classes accounted for more than half 
the total output of all dyes in 56 (vat 
dyes, 32%, and direct dyes, 20%). 
Production of vat dyes and of direct 
dyes in 56 was down 13% and 8%, 
respectively, compared with ’55 out- 
put. 

Toners and Lakes: Over-all output 
of full-strength toners, extended toners 
and lakes amounted to 41 million Ibs. 
in ’*56—a 7.9% decline from the 44.5 
million Ibs. made in °55. Sales of 33.1 
million lbs., valued at $57.8 million, 
represent declines of 12.9% in weight 
and 10.1% in value, compared with 
"S3: 

Output of full-strength toners was 
28.5 million Ibs—down 8.7% from 
the ’55 output. Sales also declined, to 
22.4 million Ibs. (worth $45.7 mil- 
lion). Compared with ’55, this is a 
14.5% cutback in quantity, and a 
12.8% drop in total value. 

Combined production of extended 
toners and lake colors amounted to 
12.5 million Ibs. in °56, compared 
with 13.3 million Ibs. in ’55. Of the 
total ’56 output, 7.3 million Ibs. were 
extended toners, 5.2 million Ibs. were 
lakes. 

Tar and Tar Crudes: Total domestic 
output of all tars (coal tar, water-gas 
tar, and oil-gas tar) amounted to 891 
million gal. in °56. That was about 3% 
less than the 914-million-gal. tally for 
‘35. 

In the basic aromatics* produced 
from tars, benzene and toluene, out- 
put for °56 was 337 and 174 million 
gal., respectively. (Comparable figures 
for °55: benzene, 307 million gal.; 
toluene, 186 million gal.) Xylene 
production for °56: 136 million gal. 

Last year’s production of crude 
naphthalene was 491 million Ibs. (up 
14 million lbs. from °55). Naphthalene 
sales in °56 came to 289 million Ibs., 
worth $19 million. 

Production of creosote oil in °56 
totaled 132 million gal., a 2-million- 
gal. hike over ’55. The output of road 
tar in °56 was 92 million gal., about 
the same as in the preceding year. 

Crudes: The total output of crude 
“Industrial and specification benzenes_ in- 
clude that produced from petroleum and im- 
ported crude materials. Toluene includes 
material produced from petroleum for use in 


aviation fuel. Xylene includes that produced 
for blending in motor fuel. 


products from petroleum and natural 
gas was more than 17.6 billion lbs. in 
*56—about 9% more than the 16.2 
billion Ibs. produced in ’55. Sales in- 
creased from about 10.4 billion Ibs. 
in ’55 to nearly 11 billion last year. 

Production of all aromatic and 
naphthenic products totaled more than 
3.4 billion lbs., 9% higher than in ’55. 
Sales in °56 increased to 2.5 billion 
lbs., worth $92 million, over the previ- 
ous year’s less-than-2.4 billion lbs., 
worth $90 million. 

The output of benzene (except mo- 
tor-grade) from petroleum was 818 
million Ibs. in ’56—an increase of 
13%. Production of toluene came to 
947 million lbs. (compared with 1 bil- 
lion plus in °55). Xylene output in- 
creased to 895 million Ibs. in ’56, from 
699 million in °55.7 

Production of aliphatic hydrocar- 
bons climbed to more than 14.2 bil- 
lion Ibs. in °56 from about 13 billion 
in °55. Sales were higher, too—a near 
8.5 billion Ibs. (valued at $278 mil- 
lion), compared with a little more 
than 8 billion Ibs. (value, $271 mil- 
lion) in ’55. 

Turnout of ethylene was more than 
3.6 billion Ibs. last year (vs. just over 
3 billion in ’55). Propane output was 
nearly 2.2 billion Ibs., propylene was 
about 1.4 billion lbs.—both represent- 
ing increases over °55 output. Buta- 
diene production was about 1.5 billion 
Ibs. in °56 vs. 1.4 billion in 55. 

Cyclic Intermediates: Total output 
of cyclic intermediates in 56 was 6.6 
billion Ibs.—a 10% production boost 
over ’55. This increase comes on top 
of a big 30% increase in ’55 over °54. 
Incidentally, three-fifths of the ’56 in- 
termediate output went into captive 
uses. Sales of cyclic intermediates in 
*56 were well over 2.5 billion Ibs. 
(worth $444 million), down from the 
near 2.8 billion Ibs. that sold for $408 
million in ’55. 

Production of two intermediates 
exceeded 1 billion Ibs.—styrene, 1.17 
billion Ibs., up 16% from °55; ethyl- 
benzene, 1.17 billion Ibs., up 8%. 

Percentage increases chalked up by 
other intermediates included: dodecyl- 
benzene, 25%; cresylic acid, 23%; 
cresols, 15%; phenol, 6%; monochlo- 
robenzene, 4%. 

But the production of other inter- 
mediates slipped in ’"56—e.g., naphtha- 
lene, 14%; aniline and nitrobenzene, 


+The increase in xylene production is attrih- 
uted, in part, to the inclusion of motor-grade 
xylene that had not been reported previously. 
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MeC=CH—CHe—nypy 
2 


A. W. HOFMANN Di— 


*C=CH—CH, 


MC= icine NH 


2? 


How many more uses 


can you find for Allylamines? 


Commercial quantities now available from new Shell facilities 


In mid-nineteenth century A. W. Hofmann, a German 
chemist, first synthesized the allylamines. Subsequent 
work by many chemists has now provided a basis for 
their first commercial production. Perhaps you are one 
of those who have worked with allylamines in the past. 
If so, when you refer to those old notebooks for thoughts 
you once had—remember—mono-, di-, and triallylamine 
are now available to meet your production needs. 


The following allylamine reactions illustrate the many 
uses of these unique materials: 
With BENZENE H:NCH; H2CNH, 
I I 
2H,zNCH.CH=CHz + HC - -CH 
nencracs + > —> K-D- 
H3C CH; 
bis (2-aminoisopropy!) benzene 


With CYCLOPENTADIENE H 

Zou: 
H2NCH:;CH=CH, + HC CH 
" 


" -_——> 
HC —— CH 


C 
Ho | yen 


2, 5-endomethylene- 1, 2, 5, 6- 
tetrahy drobenzylamine 


With ETHYLENE OXIDE 
oO HOCH:CH: 
2CH; CH, +HsNCHsCH=CH; ————> —_NCH:CH=CHz 
HOCH,CH, 
di (2-hydroxyethyl) allylamine 


With CHLOROFORMATE Esters 


(H2C = CHCH.2),NCOOR + HCI 
(H,C=CHCH:2),NH + CICOOR 


N,N-diallylurethanes 


MANNICH REACTIONS 
4 COOH 


>) CCH +HCHO+H,N.CH2-CH = CH, ————> 
H COOH wes 


-CH2C-CH2HNCH:CH = CHa 
COOH 


(allylaminomethy!) benzyl malonic acid 


Your letterhead request will bring you additional tech- 
nical information plus a useful quantity of allylamine for 
your experimentation. Write to: Shell Chemical Corpora- 
tion, Market Development Department, 50 West 50th 
Street, New York 20, New York. 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION, DISTRICT OFFICES 


Atlanta + Boston + Chicago - 


Cleveland + Detroit - Houston + Los Angeles - Newark » New York + San Francisco + St. Louis 


IN CANADA: Chemical Division, Shell Oil Company of Canada, Limited - Montreal + Toronto + Vancouver 
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~ PICTURE OF A TANK CAR OF ACID! 


Ready for labels and loading on to trucks 
FOR DELIVERY TO SOME OF MICHIGAN'S LARGEST 


INDUSTRIES - INSTITUTIONS - UTILITIES 


Patented Internationally 


as 8 — | > Oe (7 ‘ons 


U.S. 


@ Saves space 


Pat. #2-330-982 
#2-541-972 


@ Easy to handle 


@ Light Weight with Great Strength 


@ Protects contents @ 


CONSERVES 
SPACE. 


YOU CAN STACK THEM 
safely 2-3-4 high 

Easier to handle than a 
heavy, bulky boxed carboy. 

You can safely stack the 5 
or 62 gallon size and move 
4 at a time with a two-wheel 
truck. 

You can store 65% to 
100% more in the same floor 
orea. 














SHIPPING 


Reg. Trade Mark #566-791 


Easy to pour and fill 


1.C.C. Approved I-H 








CHECK 
THESE WEIGHTS 
“Steel-X’ Carriers Complete 
with bottle and closure 
5-gallon with O-I glass bottle 
12” square x 21%” high, 
mty—25+ 
5-gallon with Poly bottle. 
12” square x 21%” high, 
mty—17# 
6'2-gallon with Plax bottle. 
12” square x 27” high, mty— 
224 
13-gallon with Plax bottle. 
15” square x 3212" high, mty 
—29# 
6'2-gallon wooden cased car- 
boy—42# 
13-gallon boxed carboy—704 








SAVINGS ON FREIGHT 


8’ x 14’ truck stake body 
can carry 7 rows, 2 high, 13 
deep. 5-gallon or 6'2-gallon 
size, 182 per load. 910 gal- 
lons in 5-gallon; 1183 gal- 
lons in 6%2-gallon. 

Same size truck body can 
carry 120 of 13-gallon size, 
6 rows, 2 high, 10 deep, 
1560 gallons. 





WILL SOON PAY FOR THEM 


Note: The bottle is 
locked in. It can’t 
fall out even if 
held bottom side 


‘Up. 


A shock absorbing 
steel basket in a 
shock absorbing 
steel frame support. 


U.S. Pat. +2-330-982 
2-541-972 





Reg. Trade Mark +566-791 


| CARRIER-STEPHENS COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 501 


Containers and chemicals for Industry 


and Laboratory 
° LANSING 2, MICHIGAN 
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7% each; phthalic anhydride, 5%. 

Included for the first time in Tariff 
Commission reports were production 
figures for the following intermediates: 
cyclohexanone, 125 million lbs.; cyclo- 
hexanol, 88 million; bisphenol-A, 25 
million; a-methylstyrene, 11 million. 

Rubber-Processing Chemicals: De- 
creased rubber requirements last year 
led to declines in production, sales and 
dollar values of rubber processing 
chemicals. Production was down 6% 
(to 167 million Ibs); sales dropped to 
132 million lbs., from 143 million in 
*55, and dollar values were shaved $5 
million under ’55’s $86 million. 

Production of cyclic rubber-process- 
ing chemicals (used chiefly as accel- 
erators and antioxidants) totaled 141 
million Ibs. in °56, vs. 148 million in 
*55; sales in °56 were 111 million Ibs. 
(valued at $67 million), compared 
with 121 million lbs. ($71 million) 
for °55. 

Acyclic rubber-processing chemicals 
are used chiefly as accelerators and 
peptizers. About 26 million Ibs. were 
made in °56, 29 million Ibs. in °55. 
Sales and dollar values were cut back 
to 21 million Ibs. ($14 million)— 
from 22 million Ibs. ($15 million) 
in °55. 

Flavor, Perfume Materials: Total 
output of flavor and perfume materials 
was 44 million Ibs. in °56—5% more 
than the 42 million Ibs. reported for 
*55. Sales amounted to slightly less 
than 39 million Ibs., valued at $53 
million, compared with 36 million Ibs. 
and $53 million in °55. 

Production. of cyclic flavor and per- 
fume materials last year increased 
4%, to 25 million lbs. (Important 
products included in this group are 
methyl salicylate, terpineols, anethole, 
phenethyl] alcohol.) Sales of the cyclics 
came to 20 million Ibs., valued at $31 
million—exactly the same as reported 
for ’55. 

Production of acyclic flavor and 
perfume materials increased 6%—to 
19 million Ibs. Monosodium glutamate 
accounted for 18 million Ibs. of the 
total output. Sales volume for the 
group as a whole was 18 million Ibs. 
(16 million in ’55), valued at $22 mil- 
lion (the same as in 55). 

Medicinals: Total output of medi- 
cinals (in bulk) last year was 89.3 mil- 
lion Ibs.—13.5% more than the 78.7 
million made in ’55. Volume sales in- 
creased 6.7% from 68.5 million Ibs. 
(worth $465 million) in ’55 to 73.1 
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million Ibs. ($503 million) in 56. 
Antibiotics production, for human 
and veterinary purposes, jumped : . 
25%, to 2 million Ibs. Almost as big . 
was the boost in sales volume—up , 


21.4% to a total of 1.7 million Ibs. 
However, the dollar value ($269 mil- 


lion in ’56) increased a relatively small 
—though still significant—11.1%. 
Penicillin salts gained in all respects: 
production increased to 478 trillion 
International units, from 344 trillion 


units in °55; sales climbed to 449 tril- . 
lion units in °56, from 336 trillion the = 
year before; the dollar value increased $ 
to $62.5 million, from $44 million. PORTLAND OREGON 

Miscellaneous Organics: Total out- 5 
put of miscellaneous chemicals in 56 
was 25.2 billion Ibs., 21.3% more than 
in 55. Sales in ’56 totaled 10.1 billion 
Ibs., worth $1.6 billion—a 5.2% in- 
crease in quantity, 14.3% increase in 
value, compared with ’55. 

The °56 outputs of the more im- PaRTLAND: reyes. - 
portant cyclics, in this group: lubricat- Availability of volume acetylene, 
ing oil additives (some formerly classi- chlorine, caustic soda and aromatic 
fied as surface-active agents), 348 chemicals. 
million lbs.; tanning materials, 34.9 
million; camphene, 22.9 million; 
hexamethylenetetramine, 29.3 million; Deep water shipping. 
naphthenic acid salts, 18.3 million. 

Total output of miscellaneous 
acyclics: 24.6 billion Ibs. in °56, com- 
pared with 20.3 billion Ibs. in 55. Excellent supply of capable man- 
Sales: 9.7 billion Ibs., valued at $1.4 cision 
billion, compared with 9.3 billion Ibs., Desirable climatic conditions and 
worth $1.3 billion, in 55. recreational facilities. 

Chemicals whose production ex- 
ceeded 1 billion Ibs. in ’56: synthetic 
methanol, 1.6 billion; 37% formal- 
dehyde, 1.4 billion; isopropyl alcohol, 
1.1 billion. Output of ethylene oxide 
and ethylene glycol was slightly more 
than a billion pounds each. 

Elastomers: Output of synthetic 
elastomers (except vinyl ee PACIFIC CARBIDE offers you... 
included with plastics and resins) was 
over 2.3 billion lbs., 11% over ’5S5. * Carbide in bulk or drums. 

Sales were nearly 2.2 billion  Ibs., 
valued at $588 million. . : 

Output of cyclic elastomers (mostly * Many years experience in high purity carbide and acety- 

t lene production. 
polybutadiene-styrene type) rose to 1.8 
billion Ibs., from 1.64 billion in ’55. * New plant information service. 
Production of acyclic elastomers (ex- 


. as Ay For information regarding pipe line acetylene or plant sites, write 
cept vinyl types): 506 million Ibs. It Pacific Carbide & Alloys Co., 1485 Bayshore Blvd., San Francisco 24, Calif. 
was 440 million in °55. 


Although the Tariff Commission 
statistics on the various categories of 
synthetic organics are labeled “prelim- 
inary,” much of the data is virtually 
complete, will show little change when 


Oe oe ; PLANT: 9901 N. HURST AVE., PORTLAND, OREGON 
the commission's final report is pub GENERAL OFFICES. 1485 BAYSHORE BLVD., ROOM 201, SAN FRANCISCO 24, CALIF 
lished late this year. 


Low cost hydro-electric power 


Nearness to rapidly expanding West- 
ern markets. 





* Acetylene by pipeline. 
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UNIFORMITY OF SUNOCO PETROCHEMICALS HELPS 
YOU GET CONSISTENT END-PRODUCT QUALITY 


The consistent quality of Sunoco® petrochemicals can save you time and money. 
Every shipment you buy from Sun Oil meets the same high-quality specifications. 
This means you don’t have to waste time and money changing your processing pro- 
cedure to allow for variations in the quality of your raw material. Try these 
reliable petrochemicals...available in quantities to suit your production needs. 





PRODUCT 


MAJOR USES 





PROPYLENE TRIMER— Composed almost 
entirely of mono-olefins...with about 16% of 
the double bond in the terminal position. Typi- 
cally 95% pure with less than 1% of C, and 
lighter boiling hydrocarbons. Low sulfur con- 
tent. Narrow boiling range. 


Synthetic detergents, motor fuel additives, syn- 
thesis of various chemical intermediates such 
as nonyl phenol. High-purity olefin for impor- 
tant oxo derivatives—decy] alcohol, etc. 





PROPYLENE TETRAMER - Low-cost in- 


termediate with narrow boiling range and low 
sulfur content. 


Manufacture of alkyl aryl sulfonate detergents. 
Long-chain olefin for synthesis of oxo derivatives. 





SUNAPTIC® ACIDS -— No olefinic unsatura- 


tion and high resistance to oxidative rancidity. 
Has a low pour point and high hydrocarbon 


Corrosion and rust inhibitors. Also in cleaning, 
defoaming, foaming, dispersing, emulsifying, 
and wetting agents. 


solubility. Low-cost replacement for fatty, naph- 
thenic and synthetic acids in corrosion inhibitors 
and oil emulsions. 





SULFONATE OS-—A low-cost oil-soluble 


Fat-splitting processes. Additive for soluble 
sulfonate. 


cutting oils and lubricants. 








BENZENE — Thiophene-free. Nitration grade with a mol % purity of 99.6 and a guar- 
anteed minimum freezing point of 5.2 C. 


TOLUENE- Minimum 99.5% purity with aromatic content of at least 99.8%. Better than 
nitration grade. Free of gum-forming compounds and typically free of olefins and sulfur. 


XYLENE - Five-degree material with an unusually low acid-wash color. 


ANHYDROUS AMMONIA- A new 300 ton-per-day plant now on stream at 


Marcus Hook, Pa. Highest purity refrigeration and commercial grades available in tank- 
car quantities. 











For Technical Bulletins, prices, and delivery information, call your Sun repre- 
sentative or write to SUN OIL ComMPANY, Philadelphia 3, Pa., Dept. CW-8. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 


SUN OIL COMPANY pritcscipnia 3, ro. 


IN CANADA: SUN OIL COMPANY LIMITED, TORONTO AND MONTREAL ©Sun Oil Co., 1957 
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Bell Lab’s Buehler: After 67 passes, a bid for silicon honors. 


New Try at Getting the Most Out of Silicon 


Superpure Silicon Timetable 


1953 


1954 


1957 


"Floating Zone" silicon purification technique 
unveiled by Signal Corps Engineering Lab- 
oratories (Fort Monmouth, N.J.). 


General Electric reveals its use of the method 
to make crystals of “near perfect" purity in 
transistor research (CW, Dec. 25, '54, p. 62). 


Westinghouse reports production of the 
“world's purest silicon.’ Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories describes its modified "floating 
zone" apparatus featuring a moist hydrogen 
atmosphere to remove boron. 

New chemical method, developed by Sylvania 
Electric, is able to detect one part of boron 
in one billion parts of silicon. 
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Hampered by hard-to-remove trace contaminants, 
silicon still hasn’t achieved its fullest potential in elec- 
tronic applications. Although it is available (from Du 
Pont, Sylvania, Eagle Picher, etc.) to electronics firms 
in high purity (commercial grades range from 11 down 
to 3 parts of impurity in a billion parts of silicon) it 
must be refined further for certain uses. But this week, 
a new, purer-than-ever silicon developed by Westing- 
house is being readied for the market. 

Called “the world’s purest silicon,” it contains less 
than one part impurities in 6 billion of silicon, is said 
to make possible transistors and rectifiers having two 
to four times the voltage—and power—handling ca- 
pacities of those now in use. 

Just how Westinghouse makes its new silicon isn’t 
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being divulged by the company. But 
it’s no secret that the firm, like other 
major electronics companies (see p. 
51), has been heavily researching zone 
refining—a technique pioneered at 
Bell Telephone Laboratories (New 
York)—and its successor, “floating 
zone” refining. 

According to L. R. Hill, manager 
of the firm’s semiconductor plant at 
Youngwood, Pa., Westinghouse will 
license other companies in this coun- 
try to make the new silicon, which he 
expects will be available in sizable 
quantities. Since the product stems 
from work by Germany’s Siemens & 
Halske and Siemens-Schuckert com- 
panies, as well as by Westinghouse, 
licenses will be granted under the 


technology and patent rights of all 
f ; A R hy ] D X ® 300 three companies. 


The “floating zone” tack, pioneered 


by Paul Keck*, newly appointed man- 
PERMITS A FREE FLOWING DRY BLEND 


ager of the solid-state physics branch 

of Sylvania’s research laboratories 

In a typical test, 64 parts of HARFLEX® 300, preheated to (Bayside, N.Y.), sido-steps the we of 

212° F, were mixed with 100 parts of an easy-processing poly- a crucible (and resulting contamina- 
vinyl chloride resin at 212° F. After 30 minutes of thorough agi- 


tion) in silicon purification. Like zone 
tation, a dry, free flowing powder was obtained which could be refining, it makes use of the principle 


put directly into an extruder. When a free flowing dry blend is that the impurities present are more 
used directly, as in extrusion operations, it is possible to eliminate soluble in molten than in crystal- 


ie a . ixing or roll milling. line silicon. In the process, a rod of 
or minimize extra operations such as Banbury mixing . silicon is mechanically rotated and 
HARFLEX® 300 is a permanent polymeric plasticizer, read- esi a eagle . — 
ily adaptable to dry blending. Write for our free technical bulletin cae si ae ae Satine 4 vod 
that gives full information about HARFLEX® 300. Samples for ? 


. surface tension, is formed by inductive 
your test or experimental work are also available at your request. heating. This zone moves to the other 


end of the rod, sweeps impurities with 
it. Movement is in one direction only 
Se “THE KEY TO (the molten zone is continuously re- 
= = e HARCHEM DIVISION formed at the same end of the rod) 
WALLACE & TIERNAN, INC. and is carried on mechanically until 
== BETTER PLASTICS 25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY the desired purity is obtained. 
IN CANADA: W. C. HARDESTY CO. OF CANADA. LTD.. TORONTO Since Keck’s discovery, “floating 
H-24 zone” refining (incidentally, a term 
coined by Keck) has come a long way. 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, for ex- 
ample, has worked out a d&vice that 
FEEDERS & METERS moves the silicon rod vertically in a 
moist hydrogen atmosphere. Reported 
for dry free-flowing materials recently by Bell’s Ernest Buehler 
(The Review of Scientific Instruments, 
e@ automatic batch control Vol. 28, No. 6, June, ’57, p. 453), the 
e continuous blending highly efficient device turns out p-type 
e materials accounting silicon (p means an excess of “holes * 
n means an excess of electrons) having 
unusually high resistivity (a gauge of 








Accuracy 1°, 
Rates 3 to 3000 Ibs. per min. 


5 *Although the technique was probably in- 
Write for Bulletin No. M-32 


vented independently in several laboratories, 

Keck is frequently credited with its invention. 

While with the Signal Corps Engineering Lab- 

WALLACE & TIERNAN oratories, Fort Monmouth, N. J., Keck intro- 

INCORPORATED duced the method publicly at a meeting of 

25 MAIN ST., BELLEVILLE 9, N. J. the ae Society at Cambridge, Mass., on 
Jan. 22, 53. 
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ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 
NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 
from STANDARD OIL 


Why buy from Standard? 


Because 1. You get fast, reliable 
service. 

Because 2. The plant location in 
Hammond, Indiana, makes it a con- 
venient source of supply. Reserve 
tank cars are always ready to 
move out in response to your order. 


Because 3. The plant has the best 
in rail and truck shipping connec- 
tions. It’s located in the midst of 
the world’s largest rail center and 
highway network. 


Because 4. Adequate storage and 
rail sidings make products avail- 
able for immediate shipment. 
Loaded tank cars are ready for 
movement on call from you. 


Because 5. Our new modern plant 
makes a full line of top-quality 
nitrogen products. 


Because 6. Experienced represent- 
atives are on hand in all of the 23 
Standard Oil offices in 15 Midwest 
and Rocky Mountain states. They 
are ready to help you at any time. 


Want more information? Call any 
Standard Oil office. Or write 
Standard Oil Company, 910 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 80, Ill. 


‘ 


STANDARD 
wD 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


Indiana 





@ These are a few of the char- 
acteristics and possible uses of 
Nalcamines that may give you 
profitable ideas for their appli- 
cation to your products: 

(] Cationic surface-active agents 
—can be made either water- or 
oil-soluble. 

—Wetting agents. 

—Foaming agents. 

—Emulsifiers and demulsifiers. 
—Anti-corrosion agents. 
—Anti-static agents. 

React on an equimolar basis to 
form salts. 

—Adjustable oil and water 
solubility. 

—Excellent stability at low pH. 
Selectively adsorbed on many 
different surfaces in both oil 
and water systems. 

—Improve asphalt coatings; better 
resistance to water stripping. 
—Change water accepting sur- 
faces to water repelling surfaces. 
—Provide dispersion and lubri- 
city in rubber, plastics, asphalt. 
—Improve paint bonding and 
water repellancy. 

—Increase efficiency of flotation 
processes. 

IF you want wetting, dispersion, 
foaming or emulsification as 
“built-in” characteristics of your 
products, check with Nalco on 
the suitability of Nalcami to 
do the job. 





NALCAMINES are of the imidazoline 
(glyoxalidine) class of cyclic tertiary 
amines, now being manufactured with 
controlled purity and uniformity for 
practical commercial use. 


TYPICAL Nalcamine structure 
where R is a long hydrocarbon chain. 


N Saleem) CH, 
l| | 
R gr Cc CH, 


| 
CH,CH,OH 


Now the exciting possibilities of 
cyclic tertiary amines are practical 
for adaptation into commercial prod- 
ucts with the use of Nalcamines. 
Control of purity and uniformity, 
combined with practical pricing, 
put the Nalcamines solidly into 
the class of economically-sound 
working chemicals. 


Write today for complete data and 
prices. Laboratory samples or tank 
car lots are available promptly. 





NATIONAL ALUMINATE CORPORATION 


6185 West 66th Place e Chicago 38, Illinois 
Teleph POrt th 7-7240 

CANADA: Alchem Limited, Burlington, Ontario 

NORTHWESTERN UNITED STATES, HAWAII! and ALASKA 

The Flox Company, Inc., Mi polis 3, Mi t 

ITALY: Nalco Italiana, S.p.A. 

WEST GERMANY: Deutsche Nalco-Chemie GmbH 

SPAIN : Nalco Espanola, S.A. 














Serving Industry Through 
Practical Applied Science 
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Westinghouse's Hill: In ultrapure sili- 
con, broadening markets. 


purity) of 16,000 ohm-cm. After 67 
passes, Bell’s silicon (which the firm 
believes is the purest ever produced in 
quantity) has “an impurity content of 
less than one part per billion.” 

That may not seem particularly im- 
pressive in view of the purity obtain- 
able in silicon’s semiconductor com- 
petitor, germanium [one part per 10 
billion (CW, March 13, ’54, p. 82)), 
but silicon is notoriously difficult to 
purify. 

That’s the reason why most of the 
silicon production has gone into recti- 
fiers rather than transistors. Most of 
the latter are made from germanium. 
(An estimated 12.5 million transistors 
were made last year. By 1965, fore- 
casters believe, annual sales will soar 
to half a billion.) Rectifiers place less 
critical demands on silicon purity. 

Better silicon will broaden the ele- 
ment’s transistor applications, help 
electronics firms take better advan- 
tage of silicon’s superior temperature 
resistance and electrical characteristics 
(CW, Jan. 30, ’54, p. 43). The best of 
present silicon transistors are rated at 
60 volts, 2 amperes. With the newest 
silicon, transistors rated at 300 volts 
and 20 amps. have been made. 

Even in rectifiers, Westinghouse’s 
entry boosts the voltage now obtain- 
able-—from 600 volts, tops, to 1,000 
volts. And silicon rectifiers will need 
all the improvement possible, accord- 
ing to recent studies on their failure 
rates. In a paper prepared for a recent 
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American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers meetings N. F. Bechtold 
(Signal Corps Engineering Labs.) and 
C. L. Hanks (Battelle Memorial In- 
stitute) gave these conclusions after 
failure-rate studies, “The magic word 
‘semiconductor’ has been placed upon 
the lips of almost every electronically 
minded individual in this country 
through untiring publicity efforts by 
manufacturers and their representa- 
tives. In accomplishing this purpose, 
the sales promoter has often impaired 
the future value of these new devices 
with predictions of unlimited life and 
hopeful claims for operating capabil- 
ities. These claims, although corrobo- 
rated by theory, apparently have not 
yet been fulfilled in reasonable quan- 
tity with present production techniques 
for low-power silicon rectifiers. Until 
greater reproducibility can be at- 
tained, derating of both forward cur- 
rent and reverse voltage is necessary 
for a useful low failure rate.” 

Purer silicon should make such im- 
provement possible. And fringe re- 
search is helping, too. One such de- 
velopment is a new method of deter- 
mining traces of boron in silicon, 
worked out by George Morrison and 
Richard Rupp of Sylvania’s chemistry 
laboratory (Flushing, N.Y.). It fea- 
tures unprecedented sensitivity (down 
to one part of boron in a billion parts 
of silicon). Significance: it is an ex- 
plicit chemical method that replaces 
previous (more or less conjectural) 
analysis, which depended on inference 
from electrical measurements of the 
silicon, and should lead to more pre- 
cise control of silicon purity. 

Another improvement, applicable to 
semiconductor components in general, 
is a new washing technique, to remove 
surface contamination, worked out at 
Bell Labs. 

While germanium and silicon are 
still the best known semiconductors, 
they'll be getting more competition. So 
any improvements in either of these 
metals can’t come too soon. Silicon, in 
particular, will run head on—in the 
years ahead—into such adversaries as 
indium phosphide, aluminum §anti- 
monide, and gallium arsenide. 

But higher-purity raw silicon, cou- 
pled with the newest refining tech- 
niques, could stave off that threat for 
a long time to come. 


t‘‘Failure-Rate Studies on Silicon Recti 
fiers’; recommended by the AIEE Committee 
on Metallic Rectifiers for the AIEE summer 
general meeting, Montreal, Que., Can., June 
24-28, °57. 
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WATER RESISTANCE 


...1n phenolic resins 


Among many industrially valuable 
‘i, aie of phenolic resins developed 

y Durez, resistance to water absorp- 
tion is well and truly demonstrated in 
boat hulls. 


Craft ranging from sailing sloops to 
outboard runabouts and fishing skiffs 
transported on the side of amphibian 
planes are now made of molded ply- 
wood, Durez-bonded into a waterproof 
monolithic structure. Builders say 
such hulls are as tight as though the 
wood had grown into shape on the 
original tree, but many times stronger 
ne more shock-resistant than a single 
thickness of wood could ever be. 


Caulking and puttying are elimin- 
ated. The molded hulls do not support 


DUREZ PLASTICS DIVISION 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


fungus growth. If heavy grounding or 
pounding on rocks abrades or punc- 
tures the shell, it is more easily repaired 
than a planked vessel. 


Durez enters the picture when the 
hull of thin strips, laid up over a form 
in as many as nine plies, is subjected to 
steam pressure which cures the resin. 
This bonds the plies permanently into 
a one-piece molded hull. 


As pioneers in developing phenolic 
resins, may we suggest that these versa- 
tile materials could have a problem- 
solving part in your operations? They 
are mechanically strong, possess excel- 
lent electrical properties, and are resist- 
ant to many acids and alkalies as well 
as to heat and cold. Let us help you. 


HOOKER 


CHEMICALS 
PLASTICS 


908 Waick Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Export Agent: Omni Products Corp., 460 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 








PERMOBOND COVERINGS 


ee ee 


The Case of the Frustrated Sea Monster 


Put steel propeller shafts in contact with bronze bearings. 
Then add salt water and you create a monster. 

The three have combined to produce an electrolytic action 
which pits the steel shaft, weakening it and inviting break- 
age under the severe stresses involved in the radical maneu- 
vering of fighting ships. 

In such great new super-carriers as the “Forrestal” and 
“Saratoga” (as in their predecessor of decades ago, the first 
“Lexington”) this “monster” of electrolysis can’t exist. Pro- 
peller shafts are covered with U. S. Permobond®, the rubber 
lining that defies electrolytic attack and corrosion. 


Mechanical Goods Division 


Permobond Covering and Linings can be applied to any 
metal section, large or small, simple or complex. When unit 
is too large to ship, our field crew will install and vulcanize 
Permobond right in your own plant, or install Permobond as 
original equipment in the fabricator’s plant. Where special 
conditions occur, a wide range of synthetic Permobond lin- 
ing stocks is available. 

If there’s a monster on sea or land, corroding your opera- 
tions, get in touch with any of the 28 “U.S.” District Sales 
Offices or write us at Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 

In Canada, Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd. 


United States Rubber 


SEE THINGS YOU NEVER SAW BEFORE. VISIT U.S. RUBBER’S NEW EXHIBIT HALL, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, N. Y. 
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New steps to developing a catalytic afterburner for automobiles 
were reported by Ford Motor Co. researchers at a meeting of automotive 
engineers in Seattle last Friday. Pellets covered with vanadium pentoxide 
catalyst eliminated 80% of the troublemakers in the automobile’s ex- 


haust, operated successfully for 100 hours in a single-cylinder engine, 
they reported. 





The company now feels that, economically, an exhaust device 
looks more attractive than ever. It won’t commit itself, however, on 
when such an item could be designed. 


The impact of a commercial device on the chemical industry 
would be considerable. It has been estimated that the catalyst business in 
Los Angeles County alone would initially be $25 million and at an annual 
rate of $12.5 million after the first year (CW, June 2, ’56, p. 84). 





And Ford’s work may indicate a switch in thinking on the part 
of the car makers. Previously, they had taken a dim view of the catalytic 
approach. But Ford is the only one in the automotive industry that’s 
known to be working on the idea. In fact, very little has been published 
on catalytic afterburners, except about the work by Oxy-Catalyst (Wayne, 
Pa.). This firm is still actively developing such a device. 


Ion exchange may find gainful use in the wine industry. Karl 
Wente (Wente Bros.) recently told the Wine Institute Technical Advisory 
Committee about work done for the firm at the University of California. 
He says that ion exchange prevents the precipitation of tartrate crystals 
after the wine has been bottled. 





The present method of doing that is to chill the wine at —4 cc 
for prolonged periods. But, as Wente sees it this can damage the flavor 
and bouquet of a light wine; also, it entails a sizable capital investment 
and costly maintenance, and adds extra operations that tend to oxidize 
the wine. 


Small amounts of cation-exchange resin (4 Ibs./100 gal. of 
wine), he says, accomplish the same results without the disadvantages. In 
the proposed treatment, the resin is simply added to the wine, and the 
wine is drawn off immediately. The wine is not run through a column. 
The resin found best for the job is a phenolic-base sulfonic acid exchange 
resin developed by Chemical Process Co. (Redwood City, Calif.), Trade- 
named Tartex, which costs about $20/cu. ft. Chemical Process has offered 
to regenerate the resin on an exchange basis. Wente’s figures indicate the 
cost of treatment should be less than 1¢/gal. of wine. 


The concept is not entirely new. Other American wineries are 
experimenting with it, too. And in Europe, ion exchange has been em- 
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ployed in wine making for some time. But the alcohol laws there, of course, 
differ substantially from the U. S. laws. 


Phosphoric acid is a fine soil stabilizer, Monsanto reports. 
Recent studies in its laboratories, the firm says, show that 2% phosphoric 
acid added to a fat, plastic clay produces—when compacted—a mass that 
can stand up under prolonged exposure to water and wintering. Even 
better results have been obtained, it says, by addition of a second material 
—like its Amine ODT. 





The clays it is working with are heavy ones. When dry, they 
have high bearing strengths, would be suitable for subgrades or base 
course construction. The trouble comes when they become wetted. The 
soil structure expands and the mass loses strength—and that’s what Mon- 
santo aims to overcome with phosphoric acid. The firm points out, how- 
ever, that it will be some time before the full worth of the method is 
determined. The company is conducting development work with several 
state highway departments. 


Thorium will get a tryout as a nuclear fuel in Britain. The 
Atomic Energy Authority there plans to study it in high-temperature, gas- 
cooled reactors. This was disclosed last. week when General Electric 
revealed it had been awarded a government contract for design and con- 
struction of a zero energy assembly for an experimental reactor. The fuel 
will probably not be in the metallic form, however. It will probably be 
incorporated, along with uranium, into ceramics. The idea will be to add 
a charge of uranium-233 and thorium to breed uranium-233. 





Also, the reactor will explore use of higher temperatures for 


nuclear power generation. It has been suggested that temperatures up to 
1400 F will be attainable. 


Can a blast furnace be used in zinc smelting instead of retorts? 
First details of such a development were revealed last week by Imperial 
Smelting in England. The company now reveals it produced 70,000 tons 
of prime Western-grade zinc by that method over the past three years. 
Operations were carried out at the rate of 70 tons/day in two prototype 
plants. 





The big advantage for the operation is a bigger throughput—10 
times the amount that can be attained through use of retorts. 


But developing the process took some engineering doing, since 
zinc emitting must be separated and condensed from its gaseous state. To 
make matters worse, the zinc must be scrubbed from a gas that’s low in 
zinc and high in carbon dioxide. And those are conditions that are attrac- 
tive for oxidizing the zinc right back to its oxide. 
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Another 
Opportunity 


CRUSHED VERSAMID polyamide resins 


Chemical! Provide easier, more 


Crushed Versamid polyamide resins can cut 
your costs! They offer an easier, more convenient 
method of formulating your product. You can 
save time... 

® Dissolving Resins 

® Blending Resins 

@ in Plant Handling 


Versamids are thermoplastic resins offering quick, 
hard-grip adhesion; high resistance to mechanical 
and thermal shock, aging; excellent resistance to 
water, grease and oils. They offer a wide range of 


convenient handling! 


softening points and solubility; are compatible 
with many resins and plasticizers. Flexibility and 
high physical strength, coupled with great safety 
(they are non-toxic) make Versamid polyamide 
resins increasingly important to industry. 


Versamids 900, 930, 940 and 950 
are available in the new crushed form, packaged 
in 50-lb. multi-wall paper bags . . . convenient to 
store and handle. Use them profitably in paper 
coatings, thixotropic paint, heat seal adhesives, 
printing inks, other industrial applications. 


Get More Facts! Send for additional information on Versamid polyamide resins. 
Write Department CW8, Chemical Division, General Mills, Kankakee, Illinois. 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


HMANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 


District Offices: New York, 156 William Street + Chicago, Park Ridge, Illinois 
Producers of Fatty Acids * Methy/ Esters of Fatty Acids.* Fatty Nitrogens * Versamid Polyamide Resins * Stero/s 

















WUBIRIE 
DROME 


For varvety, versatility, 
and value, the finest 
shipping container 

available 


When you pack your products you ask one 
basic question . . . will they be safe in ship- 
ping or storage? The answer to that all- 
important question is always yes, if you 
pack your product in one of the many fine 
Continental Fibre Drums. 











Continental containers are tailor-made to 
meet the specific needs of your products. 
You have the widest choice of size, style, and 
design, plus the assurance of a fibre drum 
with exceptional durabilii. A real top- 
quality container. And you get real value, 
too, because the light weight of these fibre 
drums cuts down on freight costs. 


So get all the advantages offered to you 
in Continental Fibre Drums. . . Leverpak, 
Stapak, or Fiberpak. You always get the 
finest from Continental. 








CONTINENTAL E CAN COMPANY 


FIBRE DRUM & CORRUGATED BOX DIVISION, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Van Wert + Philadelphia - Pittsburgh + Tonawanda « Cleveland - Chicago Atlanta - St. Louis + San Francisco * Los Angeles * Eau Claire » Boston 
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SPECIAL@GES 


American-Marietta's Pflaumer: His 
company diversifies again. 


Taking A-M 


Into Inkmaking 


Diversified American-Marietta, pro- 
ducer of building and construction 
materials, coatings, paints, resins, etc., 
last week moved into still another 
field—inkmaking. Stockholders of ink- 
making Sinclair & Valentine approved 
an agreement by which 1.5 shares of 
S&V common stock is exchanged for 
each of American-Marietta’s 209,969 
shares of common. 

Sinclair & Valentine will provide 
American-Marietta with an_ estab- 
lished, basic position as supplier to 
the packaging, publishing and print- 
ing industry. Total sales for S&V are 
about $25 million yearly, making it 
about the No. 3 firm in the $250-mil- 
lion/year printing ink business (be- 
hind Interchemical and Sun). S&V 
has 37 plants in 22 states, eight plants 
in Canada and some additional foreign 
operations in Mexico, Cuba and 
Colombia. 

American-Marietta doesn’t break 
down its current $203-million gross 
sales, but CW “guesstimates” it this 
way: $100 million from building and 
construction material sales; $40 mil- 
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lion from industrial paints and chemi- 
cal coating; $25 million from con- 
sumer paints and household products 
and $35 million for resins, adhesives, 
metal powders, etc. 

American-Marietta has shown a re- 
markable growth in sales under the 
leadership of Emil Pflaumer. Just five 
years ago (CW, July 7, °52, p. 55), 
the company’s annual sales were only 
about $66 million—less than a third 
of this year’s total. At that time, pro- 
tective coating and paints accounted 
for 78% of the company business, 
brick, 8%, and tile, 14%. 

On Its Own: As it has with other 
acquisitions, A-M will keep the pres- 
ent S&V management intact. 

M. J. Leckey, president of S&V, 
and Walter L. Kitchen, president of 
the Canadian affiliate, will both remain 
in those posts. 

Emphasizing the similarities in print- 
ing-ink technology and coating tech- 
nology, A-M has expressed hope that 
research from its many coating activ- 
ities will accelerate S&V’s product 
improvement program. 

But as some inkmakers point out, 
the problems in both fields are fairly 
specific and A-M probably won't get 
a great deal of mileage out of com- 
bined research efforts. Chances are 
that researchers in both A-M and S-V 
will continue tending their separate 
gardens, cognizant of—but not 
equipped to handle—the technical 
weeds springing up in the other’s 
patch. 


Dazzling Dip 


Baker & Co. (Newark, N. J.) has 
developed a dipping process that is 
said to impart a better-looking, more 
permanent coat of 24-carat gold to 
most metals than does electroplating. 
Called Atomex, the process requires 
no electric current or special equip- 
ment; objects are simply immersed in 
the bath. 

The bath is prepared by mixing 
200 cc. of concentrate (containing 2 
oz. troy of fine gold) with a gallon 
of water. Any tank that resists slightly 
acid or alkaline solution is suitable, 
says the company. Rate of deposition 
varies: At 60 C, it takes about three 
minutes to deposit 1 mg./sq. in. on 
iron, die-cast metals, steel or soft 
solder; at 90, it takes 1142 minutes. To 


treat copper and some alloys, the 
bath’s pH must be adjusted with am- 
monia. 

The process has been successfully 
tested on copper and copper-base 
alloys, cadmium, zinc, nickel, iron, 
nickel-silver 12%, type metal, steel, 
soft solder, pewter, Alumel, cobalt 
and bismuth alloys. Coating up to 
0.00001 in. can be applied to most 
metals. 

These advantages are claimed over 
electroplating: the resulting coating 
is denser, requires 25% less gold to 
give the same appearance; there are 
no high- or low-density areas; bond 
between metal and coating is stronger; 
there is no free cyanide or carbonate 
buildup; all the gold in the bath is 
used up. And, finally, it’s less expen- 
sive. 

Dodge Inc. (Newark, N. J.), is 
already using the new process, for 
gold-plating trophies. 


Young Combination 


Stepan Chemical bought itself a 
birthday present this week, celebra- 
ted its first quarter-century by ac- 
quiring the business and properties of 
Nincl Laboratories, another Chicago- 
based outfit (CW Business Newslet- 
ter, Aug. 17). 

Acquisition of Ninol (for about $2 
million) makes Stepan one of the 
largest producers of diversified sur- 
face-active chemicals in the Midwest, 
with a growing position in basic 
chemicals. Ninol’s annual sales should 
boost Stepan’s to around $16 million, 
according to Alfred C. Stepan, Jr., 
company president. 

By acquiring Ninol, Stepan 
broadens its product coverage in syn- 
thetic detergents, adds agricultural 
emulsifiers and industrial chemicals, 
in which Ninol is well established. In 
addition, Stepan takes a giant step 
into the export field. Ninol (plant on 
Calumet Harbor) has long been a 
shipper of chemicals via the Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence River. 

Ninol will operate as a division of 
Stepan. Jerome Kritchevsky, presi- 
dent of Ninol, joins Stepan as a vice- 
president and will be general mana- 
ger of the new division. Theodore 
Kritchevsky will remain Ninol’s re- 
search and production vice-president, 
and Herbert Sanders, director of 
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The Bio-Chemical Department 


THE ARMOUR LABORATORIES 


A DIVISION OF ARMOUR AND COMPANY 


TRYPSIN CRYSTALLIZED ARMOUR 


Highly purified proteolytic enzyme 
offered by the largest supplier of animal by-products 


much lower in price 

stable indefinitely at room temperature 

can be compounded with selected ingredients for com- 
bined therapeutic action, particularly in nonaqueous 
formulations 

selectively digests necrotic tissue without harm to nor- 
mal living tissue 

clears purulent or hemorrhagic exudates 


also available 
HYALURONIDASE ARMOUR 


highly purified enzyme preparation 
@ accelerates infiltration or diffusion of injectable fluids 
through tissue 


and...additional purified enzymes available. 


Our technical representatives are always available for consultation 
Maite colameke Kol litelitel Mistcol@ulohilolMmelileMek-stell hy 


THE BIO-CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT, THE ARMOUR LABORATORIES 
KANKAKEE ILLINOIS 
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Ethylene Glycol © Diethylene Glycol 
Triethylene Glycol ¢ Propylene Glycol, Ind. & U.S.P. 
Dipropylene Glycol * Hexylene Glycol 











SPECIALTIES 


sales at Ninol, will stay on in that 
capacity for the division. The accent 
in both organizations is on youth; the 
Stepan administration group, includ- 
ing the Ninol executives, averages 
just 42 years of age. 


Valve Squabble 


Risdon Mfg. Co. (Naugatuck. 
Conn.) last week filed a complaint 
in U.S. district court (Connecticut) 
against Valve Corp. of America 
(Bridgeport), charging infringement of 
the patent on the mechanical break-up 
button used in the former’s Micro- 
Mist aerosol spray nozzle. The nozzle 
(U.S. Pat. 2,767,023) is designed for 
aerosol dispensers of liquids using 
water-based solvents, but Risdon says 
it’s good for other applications, too. 
One U.S. company and several foreign 
firms hold Risdon licenses. VCA is 
holding that none of its customers is 
to be blamed. 


Asleep in the Deep 


Latest weapon in marine biologists’ 
arsenal is a water pistol loaded with 
a salt-water solution of M.S. 222, a 
“meta-amino-benzoic acid ethyl ester 
in the form of a methan-sulfonate.” 
The pistol permits marine researchers 
to anesthetize sharks and rays as they 
wriggle on a hook or harpoon. The 
solution, sprayed on the mouth and 
gills of the fish, will put a 400-Ib. shark 
to sleep in one minute; there’s a 5-30 
minute period of anesthetization. 

The idea, described in Science maga- 
zine, was worked out by Perry W. 
Gilbert and F. G. Wood, Jr., of Cor- 
nell University and the Marineland 
Florida Research Laboratory. 


Sprayed-on Tarpaulin 


Outdoor storage piles of bulk mate- 
rial can be protected against all types 
of weather conditions for as long as 
one year by Johnson-March Corp.’s 
(Philadelphia) new spray-applied coat- 
ing. 

Called Permaspray, the product 
is a latex-base material with the con- 
sistency of water. It is applied at the 
rate of 1 gal./100 sq. ft. of surface, 
dries within 24 hours to a _ tough, 
weather- and water-resistant film. 

Said to be nontoxic, noncorrosive, 
Permaspray may be used for coating 
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stockpiles of coal, coke (it will not 
adversely affect their burning), ores, 
flyash, sulfur, sand, paint pigment— 
virtually anything in dead storage. 
Cost: 65¢/ gal. 


Diagnosis by Tablet 


Warner-Chilcott Laboratories (Mor- 
ris Plains, N. J.) has just come up 
with a simple, rapid screening test 
for the detection and diagnosis of a 
number of diseases, including some 
forms of cancer, jaundice, and gall 
stones. Key components of the test 
—-which measures the blood levels of 
the enzyme, alkaline phosphates—are 
a reagent tablet (Phosphatab), color 
developer and a color chart. 

The Phosphatab is crushed with a 
few drops of blood serum, permitted 
to stand some 12-30 minutes (depend- 
ing On room temperature). A color 
developer is then added. Diagnosis is 
made by comparing color of the 
serum-reagent mixture with a chart. 

The test can be administered for a 
materials cost of only 31¢. Dr. Paul 
L. Werner, medical director of War- 
ner-Chilcott, says it “will give the 
general practitioner an opportunity to 
test for suspected stones in the com- 
mon bile duct. Furthermore, it will 
show up extension of cancer to the 
liver or pancreas as well as bone 
cancer.” 


PRODUCTS 


Nonsticky Proposition: Dow Corn- 
ing Corp. has just introduced two 
new antiadhesive silicone treatments 
for paper and paperboard. Identi- 
fied as Dow Corning 22 (a water 
emulsion) and Dow Corning 23 (a 
solvent solution), the products can be 
applied with conventional equipment 
to a wide range of paper and paper- 
like materials, including kraft, parch- 
ment, glassine and cellophane. 

e 

Dyestuff Series: A new series of 
fast basic dyes for Orlon and other 
acrylic fibers has been developed by 
Geigy Chemical Corp. (Ardsley, N.Y.). 
Maxilon Blue GLA, which pro- 
duces deep blues, is said to be more 
resistant to light fading than any blue 
yet offered for Orlon. In addition, 
Geigy has worked out a new dyeing 
procedure reported to produce 
extremely level, reproducible shades 
and greatly minimize the number of 
redyes needed. 
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Excerpts From The Chemical Hall of FAME 
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In 1915 Sabatier was awarded the Nobel prize for the numerous 
hydrogenation experiments which he carried out. Originally 
interested in physical chemistry, he later had such famous 
students as Senderens, Mailhe, and Murat. 

40 years ago Foremost’s El Dorado Division had been experts 
in coconut oil and its by-products for more than 20 years. 
Later they turned an equally expert eye on the production of 


fatty acids and methy] esters. 


FA 
FOREMOST 5,77! METHYL | ESTERS 





ATTY ; ACIDS 


OF COCONUT OIL 


. Sones. 


Fatty Caprylic Eldhyco* Capric Lauric 
Acids Coconut Palmitic  Myristic 





Methyl Caprylate Eldo18* Caprate Laurate 


Coconate Myristate Caproate Palmitate 
Esters oe 





For Example: ELDO CAPRIC ACID 
94-97% pure. (Purest Capric Acid 
commercially produced.) Readily 
available at an_ attractive price. 
Eldo’s high standards give you a 
better, more uniform end product. 


: For samples and specifications, write Dept. 
REMOST FOOD AND CHEMICAL COMPANY 


P.O. Box 599, Oakland 4, Calif. 
EL DORADO 


In New York: In Detroit: 
H. Reisman Corp. Harry Holland & Son, Inc. 


In Chicago: In Cincinnati: In Cleveland: 
M. B. Sweet Co. Howard Dock F. W. Kamin Co. 





THE MAN WITH THE 
- MULTIWALL PLAN (| ) 
| 


UNION 
PACKAGING SPECIALIST 
JACK BAUMAN 


reduces 
customer’s 


Multiwall costs 
$255 per 
carload 


Have you ever “burned a Multiwall candle at both “‘the best design we’ve ever seen in the industry.” 
ends”? Union Packaging Special- ___. ia S85 Se ; ‘ (2) Reduced bag construction. 
ist Jack Bauman recently helped —- Union Multiwall Recommendations Lowering the basis weight en- 


a Pennsylvania packer accom- ore based on this 5-star abled customer to cut his Multi- 
: : Packaging Efficiency Plan ‘ 
plish something of the sort... . wall Bag costs. And, (3) using 


reduce his Multiwall costs—by 3 Sneha Union’s new ‘“‘Diamond-O”’ clo- 
$255 per carload—and at the | s eesmrauicnos sure which resulted in greater 
same time increase the overall | __ | @ SPECIFICATION CONTROL operating efficiency and a trim- 
effectiveness of his bag. , © PLANT SURVEY mer package. 

The savings came through ~  _Union’s 5-Star Multiwall Plan 
recommendations for: (1) A completely new bag has helped many companies get more for their Multi- 
design. This increased the merchandising value of wall dollar. See how this simple proposal operates, 


the Multiwalls. Customer’s top executives called it | how it can help you. We'll be glad to send details. 





Better Multiwall performance 
through better 


< UNION’S PACKAGE ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will study 
planning 


your Multiwall bagging methods and equipment and make appropriate 
recommendations, regardless of the brand of Multiwalls you are now using. 











UNION MULTIWALL BAGS 


UNION BAG- CAMP PAPER CORPORATION 
233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Pressures against raising U.S. tariffs on lead and zinc imports 
continue to grow, but opposition tactics occasionally seem to conflict. 
Last week for example, a delegation representing the International Union 
of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Canada) demanded “retaliatory action” 
by Canada if the U.S. imposed rate hikes. 





Just a few weeks ago, the influential Metal Mining Assn. 
(Canada) decried a reported move to increase Canadian tariffs on zinc and 
zinc items, on the grounds that the U.S. would probably retaliate by 
boosting its rates on imports. A higher tariff wall could wreak havoc on 
the Canadian zinc industry, it insisted, since the U.S. is its best customer. 


The union delegation that petitioned Prime Minister Diefenbaker 
and his cabinet in Ottawa insisted that the Canadian zinc industry is 
already at “a crisis stage,” blamed the sharp decline in prices and the 
threat of a U.S. tariff boost as prime reasons for the current situation. 


Canada, said the group, should counteract any U.S. tariff-raising 
action by putting restrictions on exports to the U.S. of nickel, iron ore, 
asbestos, and pulp and paper. Further, the union demanded that Canada 
establish floor prices on lead, zinc and copper; stockpile these metals to 
make prices effective; strive to expand overseas markets—especially in 
Britain, France, Germany and Russia. 


Meanwhile, some fast-breaking developments in Washington: 
On Friday, the Senate Finance Committee voted to boost the tariff on 
both lead and zinc to a straight 3¢/lb. The committee, however, will seek 
an approval for the State and Interior Depts. before presenting its decision 


to the Senate. (Both agencies had originally backed a sliding scale of 
lead-zinc tariffs.) 





Later Friday, Chairman Jere Cooper (D., Tenn.) of the House 
Ways & Means Committee threw up a formidable roadblock—he served 
notice that his group would not approve any tariff hike this session, and 
would probably not go along next year with Administration attempts to 
“bypass” the Trade Agreements Act with a separate lead-zinc tariff bill. 


How dependent is Canada on U. S. chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts? A strong indication of the answer is contained in some import 
statistics just released by the Canadian government. A shade under $88 
million (of a total $99.9 million) worth of chemicals and related products 
crossed the border from the U.S. in the first four months of this year. The 
figure for the comparable period in ’56: about $85 million. 





In contrast, shipments from the United Kingdom amounted to 
some $7 million (up slightly from °56’s $6.55 million), while imports from 
sources other than the U.S. or U.K. increased to $4.92 million from a 
previous $4.35 million. 





Market 
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(Continued) 





Coke-oven toluol prices were chopped 21/2 ¢/gal. this week. The 
reduction, inititated by Bethlehem Steel, comes as no surprise (CW Market 
Newsletter, Aug. 17)—following the widespread slashing of petrotoluene 
tags. Price of the latter (at Eastern shipping points) is now 31¢/gal., 
¥2 ¢/gal. higher than the new coke-oven schedule. 





The price cuts are said to be inspired less by competition be- 
tween coke-oven and petroleum material than by toluene makers’ concern 
over inroads being made by so-called substitute solvents and blended 
materials. Efforts to regain markets lost to such products may well include 
further toluene reductions, say some market followers. 


Some users of nylon resins will get about a 10% price break 
next month. Du Pont has just stated that reductions (effective Sept. 16) 
will apply to all formulations of nylon molding powders. The company’s 
Zytel 101 (a general-purpose powder), for instance, will be reduced 15¢, 
sell at $1.18/lb. in truckload quantities. 





The new price schedule, says Du Pont, reflects savings made 
possible “through increased production and advances in technology.” 


Asiatic influenza is influencing U.S. antibiotics output. That’s 
evident from Lederle Laboratories’ explanation of why it is doubling anti- 
biotics production. The increase, says the firm, is being made because of 
the possibility of secondary infections that could stem from Asiatic flu. 





Lederle’s antibiotics inventory is expected to be 40% higher 
than normal by Oct. 1. In stock will be a 44%2-months’ supply of Aureomy- 
cin chlortetracycline and Achromycin tetracycline. 


Several vitamin B-12 products cost less this week. The reduc- 
tions, posted by Merck’s Chemical Division, range up to 15%, are effective 
immediately. The items, and their new tags; cyanocobalamin U.S.P. 
(crystalline vitamin B-12), $215/gram, in bulk; triturations of cyano- 
cobalamin 0.1%, $247/kilo; cobalamin concentrate for oral preparations, 
$175/gram of vitamin B-12 activity. 





SELECTED CHEMICAL PRICE CHANGES—Week Ending August 19, 1957 


DOWN 





Change New Price 
Potassium stannate, dms., frt. alld. E. $0.005 $0.750 
Sodium stannate, dms., wks., frt. alld. E. .. 0.005 0.603 
Tin, crystals, anhyd., dms., wks. . 0.007 0.958 
Sodium silicafluoride, bgs., wks., c.l. 0.01 0.065 
Mercury metal, 76-lb. flask, net flask . 2.00 250.00 
Toluol, coke-oven, tanks, wks., E., per gal. 0.025 0.2950 


All prices quoted per pound unless quantity is given. 
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LHI-TAYLOR 


OMATICS FOR THE 


EMICAL INDUSTRY 


Our new petrochemical plant at Corpus 
Christi, Texas went on stream July 15th and 
is now supplying high purity, nitration grade 
benzene, toluene and xylene to the plastics, 
paint, pharmaceutical and other chemical pro- 
cess industries. 


Using a combination UOP Platformer— 
Udex process with an annual production of 
45,000,000 gallons, the new Delhi-Taylor 
plant is equipped with the most up-to-date 
process control systems, insuring product 
quality and uniformity to meet the most 
stringent specifications. 


Our plant has its own docking facilities and 
is conveniently located for bulk shipments by 
barge, tank car or truck. 


For detailed information on product specifi- 
cations, prices and delivery schedules, write 
to Chemical Division, Delhi-Taylor Oil 
Corp., 415 Madison Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


DELHI-TAYLOR OIL CORP. 


415 Madison Ave. 
New York 20, N. Y. 
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WAREHOUSE STOCKS 
AT ALL BLOCKSON 
DISTRIBUTORS 


4 BIG ADVANTAGES OF 


Blockson mixed car phosphate shipments 


4 One shipment for all phosphates and all 
other BLOCKSON chemicals. 


2 Carload price on each chemical. 


One collect phone call to place an order 
or change your schedule—shipping 
information while you are on the phone. 


Ca// Blockson or your Blockson distributor. 


BLOCKSON CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Division of Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation e@ Joliet, Illinois 


ALSO MAJOR PRODUCERS OF: Hydrofluoric Acid © Sulfuric Acid @ Sodium Fluoride @ Sodium 
Silicofluoride @ Hygrade Fertilizer ¢ C-29 Sequestering Agent @ Teox 120 (Nonionic Surfactant) 
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CUSTOMER OROER NO Sm REF) Loc CAR NG 
Nee CO“SeO Bae VBB4HSS BVOULQHHBSTHRARN NAMEN 


On punch cards and other mechanized order-handling systems, the 
limited space allocated for product descriptions poses problems. 
But the obvious answer—abbreviations—raises problems of its own. 


That's why... 


POTASSIUM CHLORIDE GRAN USP 
POTASSIUM CHLORIDE CRY TECH 
POTASSIUM CHROMATE GRAN ACS 
POTASSIUM CHROMATE GRAN PUR 
POTASSIUM CITRATE CRY REAG 
POTASSIUM CYANATE CRY REAG 
POTASSIUM CYANATE PWD PURIF 
POTASSIUM CYANIDE GRAN ACS 
POT CYANIDE 94-96% GRAN TEC 


POT DICHROMATE CRY REAG ACY 


ERRICYANIDE CRY RE ACS 
POT FERRICYANIDE CRY TECH 
POT FERROCYANIDE CRY RE ACS 
POT FERROCYANIDE CRY TECH 
POTASSIUM FLUOBORATE CRY TE 


POT FLUORIDE GRAN ANHY REAG 


Suppliers Push for Standard Definitions 


Reagent and fine-chemicals pro- 
ducers are launching a concerted effort 
this month to solve a growing, trouble- 
some and potentially costly problem. 
Their target: standardized abbrevia- 
tions for chemicals nomenclature that 
can be used in the mechanical sales 
order processing systems of all pro- 
ducers. 

With more and more firms swinging 
over to mechanical sales order process- 
ing methods that impose space limi- 
tations on the number of characters 
that can be used to write product de- 
scriptions, the problem is a growing 
one. It’s troublesome, too, because 
nonchemically trained clerical help—at 
either the customer or supplier end— 
sometimes confuse abbreviations, e.g., 
such items as sulfate and sulfite, ni- 
trite and nitrate. 

The problem is potentially costly be- 
cause long product descriptions can, 
in some data systems, increase the 
machine running time upwards of 
25%. Depending on the specific equip- 
ment, running time can range from 
$30 to $200/hour for computer ma- 
chinery. On the other hand, it is 
about $4/hour for simpler card-type 
apparatus. 

This week, representatives of mem- 
ber firms of the just-formed Manu- 
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facturing Chemists’ Assn.’s Reagent 
and Fine Chemicals Nomenclature 
Committee* were pondering three 
questions discussed at their first meet- 
ing—inspired by Allied Chemical. 
They hope to have answers when 
they meet again in October. 

e Should abbreviations be used all 
the time or only when space limitations 
on office forms require them? 

e Should the allocation of space on 
data forms be limited to three charac- 
ter spaces for containers, two for 
quantity units? 

e Should the term “reagent” be 
dropped from product descriptions 
that also include the term “ACS”** 
—since all chemicals of ACS grade are 
also reagent grade? 

To get off to a fast start, member 
companies will submit to the commit- 
tee in the next few weeks, a list of the 
abbreviations they commonly use to 
describe chemical, container and 
quantity terms. The lists will not give 
abbreviations for specific chemicals; 
rather they will present abbreviations 
for components, such radicals as car- 


*General Chemical Division (Allied Chemical), 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, Merck & Co., 
Beran Chemical Co., J. T. Baker Chemical 


Co., Fisher Scientific Co. and Distillation Prod- 


ucts Industries (Eastman Kodak) 


** The term denotes that the chemical meets 
specifications established by the American Chem- 
ical Society. 


bonate, sulfate, chloride, etc. The tab- 
ulations will be correlated and dis- 
tributed to members in advance of the 
October meeting. 

Space Barrier: The problem stems 
directly from the use of mechanical or 
integrated data systems of processing 
sales orders. The punch cards used in 
such setups have only a _ limited 
amount of space in which the product 
description is written out. Allied’s 
General Chemical Division, for ex- 
ample, uses a system in which it is 
limited to 27 characters, which made 
necessary preparation of a standard 
list of abbreviations (above). If Allied 
used a longer product description, 
some data would be displaced and 
extra punch cards would be necessary 
to handle it. That would hike machine 
running time and costs. 

Complicating the problem is the 
wide variation that exists in spacing 
needs. While General Chemical uses 
27 characters, Merck recently stand- 
ardized at 20. Eastman Kodak’s DPI 
group uses 41 characters, J. T. Baker 
is operating with abbreviations scaled 
to a 30-character line. Not all firms, 
however, find product descriptions 
troublesome. DPI’s system, for in- 
stance, enables it to write complete 
descriptions, if needed, with little 
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A “DAVENPORT” 8’x 60’ <DAVENPORT > 


ROTARY STEAM TUBE DRYER ee 


Loaded for Shipment PRESSING — DRYING 
This is the second of two large ‘Davenport’ Rotary and 
Steam Tube Dryers supplied to a large Illinois grain (eqelelei. 1c) Equipment 
plant. ——— 
These two dryers will condition and dry soy bean Continuous DeWatering 
meal at a rate of approximately 2,000,000 pounds Presses 
per day. EE 
Let our engineers consult with you on your Press- ROTARY DRYERS 
ing, Drying, and Cooling problems. Send for cata- Steam Tube. Hot Air 
log B or for quick reference, consult your f 
Chemical Engineering Catalog. and Direct Fire 


Atmospheric 
/2 
ACHINE’ AND [igguuedaiis 
DAVENTORE wl y, d ROTARY COOLERS 
pupaay. Water and Air 


Davenport, lowa, U.S.A. 





plasticizer 


DIDP-10 


for wire coating applications! 


TYPICAL ELECTRICAL CHARACTERISTICS 4, 04#fted di-iso-decyl 


phthalate with superior 
electrical properties plus low 
temperature flex in poly- 
vinyl chloride compounds. 





Dielectric constant @ 60 cycles 4.34 
(ASTM D150-47T) @1000 cycles 4.33 





Power factor @ 60 cycles 0.65% RC PLASTICIZER DIDP-10 
(ASTM D150-47T) @1000 cycles 0.05% economically imparts 

low volatility, low specific 

gravity and high resistance 

to water extraction in 

vinyl insulation compounds. 





Volume resistivity, | OHMS-CM 2.4 x 10" 
(ASTM 0257-527) 


WRITE TODAY! Ask for our technical data sheet on DIDP-10. We'll be glad to send you samples. 


RUBBER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


READY... RELIABLE .. RC SERVING AMERICAN INDUSTRY SINCE 1930 


New South Road, Hicksville 5, N. Y. 
Sales Offices: NEW YORK * AKRON * CHICAGO * BOSTON 
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SALES 


difficulty. The net result is that abbre- 
viations vary; some for example, use 
the letter R for reagent, others use 
“REAG.” And some spell out the com- 
plete name when space is available, 
others use abbreviations consistently. 

Another troublesome aspect is the 
fact that many companies have al- 
ready standardized at a particular line 
length. Devising an approach that will 
be compatible with systems already in 
use or that will require a minimum of 
tampering will not be easy. And that’s 
why no firm can guarantee to adopt 
all or part of any proposals recom- 
mended. 

Sales considerations, too, enter the 
picture. Several firms have spent con- 
siderable money and effort to estab- 
lish trademarks signifying a specific 
quality grade. Dropping them from 
sales order terminology would negate, 
to a certain extent, the promotional 
efforts. 

Understandably, reagent and fine- 
chemicals firms are supporting ef- 
forts to reach a standardized abbre- 
viation nomenclature. With thousands 
of chemicals in their lines and with 
data processing becoming more wide- 
spread, they reason, the time to pre- 
vent abbreviation chaos is now—be- 
fore it fully develops. To be sure, 
opinions differ, but if the committee 
can devise terminology that satisfies 
customer requirements, data process- 
ing limitations and accounting depart- 
ment needs, it will stand a good 
chance of adoption, will eliminate 
confusion and save companies costly 
time on expensive-to-run data process- 
ing machines. 


DATA DIGEST 


e Butyl rubber: Resistance of butyl 
rubber to solvents and chemicals is 
presented in detail. Role of fillers, cure 
state, cure systems and plasticizers 
on chemical resistance are explained. 
Thiokol Chemical Corp. (Trenton, 
N.J.). 

e Pneumatic handling: A system of 
unloading granular and _ pulverized 
material from freight cars by vacuum 
is described in illustrated brochure. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. (Muncy, 
Pa.). 

e Bag fillers: Folder presents de- 
tailed drawing of new automatic, 
open-mouth, bag-filling machine. Kraft 
Bag Corp. (New York). 

e Glass roving: Bulletin outlines 
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ACETALDEHYDE AMMONIA 
ACETOPHENONE 

ACETYL CHLORIDE 

ANISIC ALDEHYDE 
ANISYL CHLORIDE 

ANISYL CYANIDE 


BENZALACETOPHENONE 
BENZHYDROL 
BENZHYDRYLAMINE 
BENZHYDRYL CHLORIDE 
BENZOPHENONE TECH. 
BENZYL ALCOHOL TECH. 
BENZYL CYANIDE 


n-CAPROIC ACID 
CAPRYLOYL CHLORIDE 
p-CHLORBENZHYDRYL CHLORIDE 


Reietsenl 
DIBENZYL ETHER 


The TRUBEK LABORATORIES Inc. 


INTERMEDIATES DIVISION DICYCLOHEXYL KETONE 
EAST RUTHERFORD Pp. p’-DIMETHOX Y BENZOPHENONE 
' DIPHENYL ACETONE (unsym) 
NEW JERSEV DIPHENYL METHANE 
ETHYL FORMATE 
ETHYL MALONIC ESTER 
ETHYL PHENYLACETATE 
beta IONONE 
ISOVALERIC ACID 
LAUROYL CHLORIDE 
p-METHOXY PHENYLACETIC ACID 
METHYL HEPTENONE 
METHYL PHENYLACETATE 
MYRISTOYL CHLORIDE 
PALMITOYL CHLORIDE 
PHENYLACETIC ACID 
PHENYL PROPYL ALCOHOL 
PHENYL PROPYL CHLORIDE 
POTASSIUM PHENYLACETATE 
PROPIONYL CHLORIDE 
PROPIOPHENONE 
SUuium PHENYLACETATE 
n-VALEKIC ACID 
And Other Intermediates 
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Send for new booklet 
which describes our 
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operation 


By-Product Refining 
by DISTILLATION... including High 
Temperature and High Vacuum... 


rendered on a toll basis — or the outright purchase of the 
starting by-product. 
The facilities and experience of Truland may be employed 
advantageously for the economical upgrading and disposal 
of solvent mixtures and organic by-products. Division of 
Our technically trained personnel are available to discuss FHS TRUBEK 
the refining of any solvent mixture or organic by-product. LABORATORIES 
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Chlor OMe thane now being 


delivered from 
© METHYLENE CHLORIDE 


© CARBON TETRACHLORIDE 


© CHLOROFORM 
USP AND 
TECHNICAL 


say grey 


by the carload 


© GRAIN FUMIGANTS 


Frontier's plant at 
Wichita, Kansas... 





Add the name of Frontier to your list of 
chloromethanes producers — and gain a new 
source with much to offer you. Swift shipments 
from the heart of Mid-America . . . high quality 


fhe | 


by the truckload 





from a new plant with advanced processing 


and control equipment. Friendly, = SBSESBBES 


service — from a firm big enough to deliver the load th die dete 


best, and young enough to appreciate your 





business. We shall welcome your inquiry. 


Basic Producers of EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 


Wichita, Kansas 
CHLOROMETHANES 
PLANTS: 


' Wichita, Kansas 
CHLORINE Denver City, Texas 


CAUSTIC SODA 


BHC (14 and 36 gamma) 


A DIVISION OF UNION CHEMICAL & MATERIALS CORP. 
MURIATIC ACID 


FINE GRAIN SALT 





SPECIALLY DESIGNED ODOR CONTROL CHEMICALS FOR MALODORS 


TRACEABLE 10 


AMINES 
TALL OILS 
CREASOTE 

BUTYL CELLOSOLVE 

AMMONIA SOLUTIONS 


foe oy. 
a 


Alamask odor control chemicals reduce the intensity of a wide 
variety of obnoxious malodors such as these, found in both 
processing operations and finished products. Rhodia’s technical 
engineers will offer specific recommendations to solve your 
odor problems. Samples and directions for use are available 
upon request. 
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SALES 


use of Garan Woven Roving (made 
from parallel glass fibers) in reinforc- 
ing plastics. L.O.F. Glass Fibers Co. 
(Toledo, O.). 

e Tefion filters: Use of Teflon tetra- 
fluorethylene resin in fibrous sheets 
as a filter is discussed in new bulletin. 
Applications are suggested for filtra- 
tion of strong bases and acids, virtually 
all solvents and petroleum fuels and 
lubes over a wide temperature range. 
Du Pont (Wilmington, Del.). 

e Test facilities: Chemical, metal- 
lurgical, quality control and environ- 
mental facilities for industrial testing 
are described in 24-p. brochure. Bur- 
goyne Testing Laboratories, Inc. 
(Westbury, L.I.). 

e Steam-purity tests: Bulletin com- 
pares conductivity methods of steam 
impurity analysis with that of sodium 
determination by flame spectropho- 
tometry. Betz Laboratories, Inc. 
(Philadelphia). 

e Catalog: Technical reports in 
the area of packaging and materials 
handling. The reports (118) are re- 
sults of federally sponsored projects 
and captured German documents. 
Price: 10¢. CTR-72, Office of Techni- 
cal Service, U. S. Dept. of Commerce 
(Washington, D. C.). 

e Lithium: Physical properties and 
uses of metal and its compounds are 
concisely summarized in 15-p., pocket- 
size booklet. Suggested: new applica- 
tions in ceramics, metallurgy, nucle- 
onics, propellents, electrochemistry 
and other fields. American Lithium 
Institute (Princeton, N.J.). 

e¢ Ammonium nitrate: Booklet gives 
case histories and economic data for 
the use of ammonium nitrate as a 
blasting explosive. Spencer Chemical 
Co. (Kansas City, Mo.). 

e Biological fouling: Study reviews 
biological fouling in recirculating 
cooling-water systems caused by slime 
and algae, discusses use of toxic 
chemicals for control. Betz Labora- 
tories, Inc. (Philadelphia). 

e Plastic laminates: Air Force re- 
port gives data on the thermal proper- 
ties (specific heats, expansion and 
conductivity) of several plastic lami- 
nates, foam cores and sandwich pan- 
els. No. PB 121882, 50¢, Office of 
Technical Services, U. S. Dept. of 
Commerce (Washington 25, D.C.). 

e Adhesive chemicals: Booklet tab- 
ulates types of adhesive applications, 
gives specific formulas for each use. 
Neville Chemical Co. (Pittsburgh). 
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45-527 LIQUID CAUSTIC POTASH IN 2 GRADES 


Modern electrolytic method for Monsanto caustic potash assures you uniformity, purity, prompt delivery 
Two grades of liquid (45-52%) caustic potash, low-chloride and technical, are available 

nationally from Monsanto. Caustic potash of pace-setting quality ...in uniformity, in 

purity. If you are interested in the finest liquid KOH, for now and in the future, call 

your local Monsanto representative or write: Inorganic Chemicals Division, MONSANTO 

CHEMICAL COMPANY, 710 North Twelfth Blvd., St. Louis 1, Missouri. In Canada: 

Monsanto Canada Ltd., Montreal. 


Where Creative Chemistry 
Works Wonders For You 


Unfailing source of Sodium Bisulfite, Sodium Bisulfate, Chlorosulfonic Acid, Muriatic Acid, Nitric Acid, Sulfuric Acid and Alum 
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PRODUCTION 
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Industrial consultant Allan Mogensen (center) 


Work Simplification: Old Course Takes New 


To the casual observer at the exclusive Lake Placid 
Club in New York’s rugged Adirondacks, industrial 
consultant Allan H. Mogensen’s Work Simplification 
Conference (which ended last weekend) was no dif- 
ferent than it has been for the past 21 years. From 
Mogensen’s first-afternoon introduction of Lillian M. 
Gilbreth* (above) to the delegates’ final-week filming 
of their solutions of plant production problems, the 
conference had run its normal six-week course. 

But for chemical firms, this year’s conference offered 
a special lesson in how Work Simplification should be 


*Engineer, psychologist and consultant, author of the best-seller 
“Cheaper by the Dozen.” 
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looks over first day's schedule at Work Simplificatic 


taught. It marked one of the few times that chemical 
firms were given basic instruction in Work Simplifica- 
tion without the prop of solving a chemical process 
problem. Although four members of the chemical in- 
dustry were on hand—two each from Canadian In- 
dustries Ltd. (diversified chemical producer) and Ca- 
nada Packers (makers of soap and detergents)—no 
chemical projects were selected by the 33 conference 
delegates for group project solution. 

It was accidental rather than by design, and Mogen- 
sen and his assistants were not unhappy about it. “We’re 
trying to sell Work Simplification, not solutions of 
specific problems,” he said. “Delegates often want 
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‘Which light do you have on?’ asks Mogensen. Traffic-light sweater and ball with green and red halves 
represent open or closed mind, It won’t work!’ gets a red signal. 


. 





ference. Delegates split into groups for solving plant produ ction problems, pick major project from one sub- 


mitted by each member. Group solutions receive w ider acceptance. 
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“PROTEUS” 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


. . . to sell the engineer, whatever his function 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION (ABC-ABP) 330 W, 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y 
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1. All CPI buying begins with him. Nd new 
equipment, materials or supplies get into the 
plant except at his instigation. 


2. He recommends and specifies at every stage 
in the buying procedure. 


3. His primary source of product information 
and of brand preference has always been CHEM- 
ICAL ENGINEERING — the 3-to-1 choice among 
chemical engineers in all functions. 






Today the CPI continues to out-produce, out-build, 
out-buy almost every other industry in America. 
And CHEMICAL ENGINEERING is the one magazine 
that opens all engineering doors, penetrates every 
worthwhile plant for you. Throughout the past 50 
years of spiraling growth, most of today’s leading 
companies have established profitable “futures” in 
this field by making CHEMICAL ENGINEERING the 
solid foundation of their sales effort. 


THE CHEMICAL ENGINEER IN SALES 





? Paul E. Warburgh, Sales Manager, metal 
fabrication and engineering design dept. 
of Continental Copper & Steel Industries, 
Inc., writes, “Three words characterize 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING. ‘Informative, in- 
structional, interesting.’ I find it a gold 
mine of needed information.” 


THE CHEMICAL ENGINEER IN ATOMIC ENERGY 





The chemical engineer is a key factor in 
the nuclear industry. James Wright, an 
engineer in Westinghouse’s Atomic Power 
Dept., says, “CHEMICAL ENGINEERING sets 
the standard of achievement in covering 
technical developments important to the 
engineer, wherever they may be in in- 
dustry.” 
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PUSH BUTTON CONTROL PRODUCTION 
FOR DISTRIBUTION OF to work on their own specific proj- 


Pp ry B u i Ik Ma fe ria | s ects,” he continued. “Then, when they 
get home, they try to sell Work Sim- 
plification on the basis of that one 
Do you ever wonder if your distributor project. Human nature being what it 
oon oo oe Se ee ee. is, a solution that has been worked out 
ee a “at with the help of outsiders is often the 
times. Position can be changed only by toughest one to sell. 
a numbered push-button on the control he : : 
panel, assuring positive selection. The When some chemical firms come 
oS SS oe pon vagy Sag up here for the first time, they are 
Pay ie on ore oa a bit apprehensive, feel that the course 
able to mounting on elevator legs, may offer more to industries with 
ope foe cape con say ee strictly mechanical processes. But we 
try to teach the basic principles—and 
actually, some of the biggest savings 
through Work Simplification have 
been realized by chemical firms.” 
More than 20 chemical firms have 
been represented at his conferences. 
Several that have set up active plant 
CUSTOM-BUILT ‘ t ; programs are frequent  attenders, 
IN ALL SIZES TO FIT though few are so keenly interested as 


YOUR PLANT NEEDS eer ‘ » 
Seden ineaiiinnieies mee aiediahde CIL, which sent delegates for the 


to mo for check - settings from ninth time this year. 
anywhere in your plant. - - a ‘ : 
Value Plus: Work Simplification is 


Engineered with care ? / Patera | 2 form of industrial engineering; but 
oer oo Hayes & Stil PINUTTa dete | it has a plus: everyone in the plant 
ONS aane ;, may participate. Although some firms 
P. O. BOX 953, SOUTHSIDE STA., FORT WORTH, TEXAS have restricted it to the supervisory 
level, others have given Work Sim- 
plification instruction to plant oper- 
ators. For example, Du Pont, whose 
“N OS - e - association with Mogensen goes back 
a to 1933 (four years before the first 
says: Lake Placid conference), has a rec- 
ord of using both approaches. Food 
Machinery and Chemical’s Westvaco 
MOST commercial fertilizer is Mineral Products Division plant at 
dirt-cheap when it's sold in Carteret, N. J., has included all sal- 
tonnage lots. But package it in aried and many hourly employees in 
small units—a half pound and its program, realizes annual savings 
up—as some smart fertilizer that average between $20,000 and 
folks have done, an’ that same $40,000, according to Ray Reul, staff 
‘Sei chang:: protect, a6 0m industrial engineer for the Chemical 
\ aeuieiieraen Division. And GE’s Chemical Division 
there's one thing has to be at Pittsfield, Mass., came up with an 
done before any housewife will estimated $100,000 worth of ideas 
permit even packaged ferti- from 100 employees after its first 
lizer in her home: It has to be year’s program (CW, May 16, '53). 
deodorized! An’ that's where In recent years, Mogensen’s staff 
FRITZSCHE can help. Turn their has stressed group solutions of pro- 
laboratories loose on a prob- duction problems rather than indi- 
lem like that an’ they'll have vidual solutions. Advantages: more 
it licked in no time. Say . . . ideas and better morale. It’s much 
maybe you have an odor prob- easier to get plant workers to agree to 
lem they can work on! a change if they know they helped to 
think it up in the first place. 
Training Ground: One of the values 
wien F RITZS CHE fueled 1 of Mogensen’s course is in teaching 
iVISION . : 
of The Crossett Company lrathonh. Jan the delegates how to pass along the 


P.O. Box 271 © FOrest 4-2142 : ; basic principles to others. The prin- 
CROSSETT, ARKANSAS PORT AUTHORITY BUILDING 


76 NINTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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Highest quality, 
glacial or 
standard strength, 
56-80-84 per 
cent solutions. 


ACETIC ACID 


METHANOL 


Denaturing grade, 
good color 

and odor. 
Available in tank 
cars or drums. 


Details, samples, 
and prices sent 
upon request. 


CROSSETT CHEMICAL COMPANY 











ciples are simple and timeless: pick a 
job to improve; make a chart of the 
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EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


IN THE CHEMICAL PROCESSING INDUSTRIES 


¢ Displayed Rate— ¢ Undisplayed Rate— 

$38.00 per inch. Frequency rates on re- $1.80 a line, minimum 3 lines. To figure 
quest. Advertising inch measures % inch advance payment, count 5 average words 
as a line. 10% discount if full payment 
made in advance for 4 consecutive in- 
sertions. Position wanted ads %2 above. 
° Closing Date— Not subject to Agency Commission. 


Each Tuesday, 11 days prior to publica- e Box Numbers— 
tion date. Count as one additional line. 


vertically on one column. 3 columns to 
page. Subject to Agency Commission. 





SALES CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


An active, confidential service! Interview 
at your convenienc 


REPRESENTATIVES Col “EUROS HUNTING (Consultant 


DRAKE PERSONNEL, INC 
220 S$. State Chicago HA 7-8600 








Our Olin Hydrocarbon Division 
has openings in several branch SALES ENGINEERS— 
ee Bee: aati guiliiaheas, INDUSTRIAL WATER TREATMENT 


Leading water treatment chemical manufacturer 


. . . . seeking ambitious Sales Engineers for several 
ical engineers with organic key territories. Experience desirable but not 


sales or market development m— PO muNteY 
experience. We would like men 


5 to 10 years out of college 

e REPLIES (Box No.): Address to ofice nearest you 
with at least 3 years of respon- "le ye pkeion Classified Adv. Div 

. NEW YORK: P. O. Bex 12 | 36) 
sible sales work. CHICAGO: 520 N. Michigan Ave. (11) 
SAN FRANCISCO: 68 Post St. (4) 














Send résumé and salary re- 
quirements to: 








MANAGEMENT 


SERVICES 


General Consulting @ Instrumentatior 
Management @ Equipment Design 
Patents @ Catalyst 
Systems Engineering Development 

@ Transiation 
Chemical & Bacteriological Analysis 


CORELL AND JONES 
ENGINEERS 


Power—Maintenance 





Chlorine—SodaAsh—Perchlorethylene 
Pigments and Related Products 
Design—Reports—Operation 
413 Rose Bivd. Tels: Akron, 0. TE 64271 
Akron, Ohio Wadsworth, 0. FE 56542 








- B. DURRA & CO. 
Consultants To The Plastic Industry 
Market Research e Market Development ¢ Product 
Development & Evaluation ¢ Marketing Services 

Financial Analysis . 
77 W. Washington St. Chicago 2, Ill 
ANdover 3-2897 





The Heyward-Robi Company 
ENGiINEERS * CONSULTANTS 
* CONSTRUCTORS 





*Chemical 
*Metallurgical 
“Industrial Buildings 


114 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 





JACOBS ENGINEERING COMPANY 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
Chemical pliant design. Feasibility and 

Market studies. 
Specialists in Pacific Coast chemical 
industry 


774 East Green Street Pasadena, Cal. 





Opening for research and development chemist 
experienced in the manufacture and various uses 
R. C. Thompson of protective coatings, wax, wax compounds, resins, 
polymer dispersions, plastic, and bituminous mate- 
OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORP. rials in industrial manufacturing company lab- 
oratory located in Middle West. Apply by letter 

460 Park Avenue giving full details of education and experience. 

New York 22, New York All eaplies will be confidential. P-5213, Chemical 


Midwest pharmaceutical firm with “200 em- 
ployees is looking for a Research Director. Ap- 
plicant must have Ph.D. Duties involve super- 
vision of Basic, Clinical and Market Research. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERS P-5826, Chemical Week. 


Progressive and expanding Western fertilizer = Positions Wanted 
firm presents excellent opportunities for a 
PRODUCTION SUPERVISOR and a DESIGN EN- Sales Executive-Industrial Chemicals:—Diversi- 


. , 3 : fied fields; excellent record sales management, 
GINEER. Chemical Engineering degree required sales administration, new product development, 


with experience in “wet process’ phosphoric — experience, customer contacts. Graduate 
: : eae . c nemist, over 15 years executive experience one 

acid operations and fertilizer manufacturing. firm: PW-5769, Chemical Week. 

Both positions offer a fine potential for future Reece 

advancement. Research Executive: Ph.D. Chemistry. Diversi- 

fied experience in proprietaries, cosmetics, anti- 


biotics, fungicides, foods, NDAs and _ labeling. 
Please send complete resume Able administrator, aggressive, hard working. 


Publications. Societies. Late thirties. N.Y.C. 
P-5888 Chemical Week area. PW-5834, Chemical Week. 


68 Post St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 




















Technical Sales position desired by physical 
chemist, Ph.D., under 35, with 5 years experience 
in product development research on polymeric 
films. PW-5861, Chemical Week. 











5 =———— Selling Opportunity Wanted ————— 
Ph. D. in ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 
f pn established highly reputable chemical sales 
or company with main office in New York City is 


MARKET DEVELOPMENT open to represent one more account. Write RA- 


5732, Chemical Week. 





Sales personality. Must be capable of repre- mich ier ae 
senting management in dealing with customers. SALES OPPORTUNITIES 
Work with little supervision. Travel necessary. ‘ 
Experience in market development or technical od ™ oe 8 peewee eon, pew oF added 
Sales oOutlets-—or you are a manufacturer’s agent 
service in organic chemical field would be or chemicals distributor with the capacity, time 
extremely helpful. Unusual opportunity for and energy to take on additional lines—make your 
right man. Salary open. Send resume in con- interests known in this column of CHEMICAL 
fidence to: WEEK. The right agknt or jobber teamed up with 
the saleswise manufacturer makes the right com- 
bination for the hard selling days ahead. There's 
Jefferson Chemical Company Inc. profit ted both. he nee be, es ae ee 
cost classified advertising. Write tN 
Personnel Manager OPPORTUNITIES, Chemical Week, (Class. Adv. 

1121 Walker Avenue, Houston 2, Texas Div.; P. O. Box 12, N, ¥. 36, N. ¥. 


























THE C. W. NOFSINGER CO. 
“In Engineering, It’s 
the PEOPLE that Count” 


Engineers and Contractors for the Petroleum 
and Chemical Industries 


906 Grand Ave. + Kansas City 6, Missouri 
Phone BAlItimore 1-4146 














JAMES P. O’DONNELL 


Consulting Engineer 
Professional Engineering for the 
Petroleum and Process Industries 

39 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 
Beaumont, Texas Tulsa, Oklahoma 








RRINE 
ENGINEERS 

Plant design & Surveys covering Chemical Elec- 

trochemical and Metallurgical Production; Indus- 

trial Waste Disposal; Water Supply & Treatment 


Analysis & Reports 
J. E. SIRRINE CO. 
Greenville South Carolina 








ROGER WILLIAMS 


Technical & Economic Services, Inc. 


¢ Chemical Economics 
« Chemical Market Research 
« Product Evaluation 


New York Office; 148 East 38th St., NYC 16 
Main Office: PO Box 426, Princeton, N. J. 
Princeton 1-0209 
MUrray Hill 5-5257 








iboratory Services 


for the Food, Feed Drug and 
Chemical Industries 
Analyses, Bicteaienl Evaluation, Li on Studies 
Insectide Testing and sareene ng 
ia javor Evaluatio 
Project Research and Consultation 
Write for price schedule 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation 
P. 0. Box 2217 Madison |, Wisconsin 
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TRACERS 


TO THE 
CHEMICAL PROCESSING INDUSTRIES 
@ Displayed Rate— 


$19.50 per inch. Contract rates on request. Not 
subject to Agency Commission. 


Undisplayed Rate— 

$1.80 a line; minimum, 3 lines. 

Box Numbers— 

Count as one additional line in undisplayed ads 
Closing Date— 

Each Tuesday. 11 days prior to publication date. 








SURPLUS WANTED 


CHEMICALS, PHARMACEUTICALS, OILS 
PLASTICIZERS,RESINS, DYES 
SOLVENTS, PIGMENTS, ETC 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 
96-02 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-6970 








CUSTOM GRINDING 
* Specialty or Volume 
Ultra Fine or Coarse 
Heat Sensitive Materials 
Complete Blending and Grinding 
service on unit or contract basis 
. Cramer Corp. 10881 S. Central Avenue 
Box 682 Oak Lawn, Illinois 








SOLVENTS WANTED 


Spent Solvents — By-Products 
Plasticizers — Resins — Waste Thinners 


ABBEY CHEMICAL CORP. 
Union, New Jersey MUrdock 8-3629 


~~~ 








= eg Sale mts —————————— 


48” dia. Copper Bubble Cap Plate Rectifying 
Column; also 48” dia. copper Beer Stell. Perry 
Equipment Corp., 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 
Hardinge 10’ dia. x 96” long Conical Pebble 
Mill. Built 1954. Perry Equipment Corp., 1415 
N. 6th St., Phila., Pa. 





Louisville 6’ dia. x 45’ long Rotary Steam 
lube Dryer, aluminum tubes, stainless steel 
lined. Perry Equipment Corp., 1415 N. 6th St., 
Phila, 22, Pa. 

Dehydrated Cob Meal: Uniform, moisture-cont- 
rolled _carrier_and diluent. Clean, absorbent, low- 
cost. Paxco, Box 120, Paxton, Th. 





5 Million Folding Boxes Paraffin dipped, plain 
white 2-13/32” x 2” x 1-4” perfect for dry chemi- 
cals, drugs, food, parts. Way below factory cost, 
any quantity. Send letterhead for free samples. 
Metropolitan, 313 E 31 St. NYC 16. 

Sharples C-20 Super-D-Hydrator Centrifugal 
I-316 Stainless steel contact parts. 20-hp motor, 


controls, Albert Bramer Assoc’s., 818 Olive St., 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 





Opportunity ——————— 








Clean Hectograph: Developing new process. 
Patent pending, need company with capital and 
coating machines. BO-5860, Chemical Week. 





SPECIAL SERVICES —————————— 
Chemical Literature and Patents: Prompt 
Searching and Evaluation. Ph.D. organic chemist 
diversified industrial experience, research an 
consulting work; can use the best libraries in 
the New_York Metropolitan area. SS-5692, 
Chemical Week. 
Private Formula Work-Will mix Alkalies, Soaps, 
Detergents to your specification. From our own 
or your materials. One drum or carloads, R. R. 
Siding-Storage Facilities-Drop Shipments. All 
formulas held in strictest confidence. S. & S. 


Seap Co., 815 E. 13th St., New York 54, N. Y. 
DON’T FORGET — 
the box number when answering advertise- 
ments. It is the only way we can identify 
the advertiser to whom you are writing. 
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Moose Island picnic offers relief from arduous daily schedule. 


process; challenge every detail; work 
out a better method; apply it. Always 
ask “Why?” 

But teaching others, instilling the 
proper spirit, right up to top manage- 
ment, is more difficult. Mogensen’s 
own course is a prime example of this 
spirit. It has maintained its verve over 
the years, just as a plant Work Sim- 
plification program must, if it is to be 
successful. 

An important facet of Mogensen’s 
program is guidance in conference 
leadership, public speaking and the 
little tricks of visual aids. Everyone 
gets many chances, receives candid 
analysis and help. As 1950-alumnus 
Ray Reul recalls: “Before going to 
Lake Placid, I had never talked be- 
fore a group of more than five per- 
sons. Since then, I’ve led two-day 
‘blitz’ training sessions in’ Work Sim- 
plification for all kinds and sizes of 
groups—from plant personnel to top 
management. And outside the com- 


pany, I've spoken to and have been 
the chairman of groups numbering in 
the hundreds.” 

And training in the human factors 
of Work Simplification and industrial 
management gets a big play. Mogensen 
calls on guest speakers who are recog- 
nized experts in their fields, makes 
their services available for several days 
at training sessions and informal group 
discussions. 

Some firms consider the course even 
more valuable as a management train- 
ing ground. But in the long run, it 
should prove helpful in spreading 
Work Simplification ideas. For it 
means that management is gaining 
men who are sympathetic to Work 
Simplification: “Now, firms know who 
to send. In the early days, executives 
often showed up at the conferences.” 

Now, Mogensen runs a two-week 
short course at Sea Island, Ga., each 
winter for executives who are inter- 
ested only in the top picture. 
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Atlanta 3.. Robert H. Powell 
DODGE & OLCOTT, INC. .. ra penis 1301 


. : . Rhodes-Havert Bldz., 
jee wg ME PENNSALT CHEMICAL CORP. es-Haverty Bldg., JAckson 


Agency--Sommers Davis, Inc ol 


Boston 16 ... 350 Park Square Building, 
Og ee DHUMIate ory. =.” PETRO-TEX CHEMICAL CORP. .. * Paul F. McPherson, HUbbard 2-7160 
Agency—-N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. Agency—-James J. McMahon Inc 
Chicago 11 Alfred D. Becker, Jr., 
R. 


sann.stmes en. RHODIA INC. 2 a awe aaa 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Agency—Sutherland+ Abbott Inc. Agency—The House of J. Hayden Twiss ” 


Cleveland 15........ Vaughn K. Dissette, 
DUREZ PLASTICS DIV. HOOKER ROHM & HAAS CO. ; a ret ‘ 1510 Hanna Bldg., SUperior 1-7000 
ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO. Agency-—Arndt, Preston, Chapin, Lamb & 
Agency—Comstock & Co, Keen Ine. Dallas 1 George Miller, The 
Vaughn Bldg., 1712 Commerce St., RIver- 
71-5117 
EL DORADO DIV. FOREMOST FOOD & RUBBER CORP. OF AMERICA oy side 7-5 
‘ “as Agency vesey Straus Inc. r ~ sii 
Agency—Sidney, Garfield & Assoc Denver 2. John W. Patten, 1740 Broadway, 


ALpine 5-2981 
SHELL CHEMICAL CORP. + P r 
EMULSOL CHEMICAL CORP. .. ue Agency-—J. Walter Thompson Co. Detroit 26 8°6 Penobscot Bldg., 
Agency—Grossfeld & Staff, Adv H. J. Sweger, Jr., WOodward 2-1793 


ETHYL CORP. mi a orene & WEBSTER ENGINEERING London... H. Lagler, McGraw-Hill House, 
Agency B. Humphrey, Alley & Agency—Harocld Cabot & Co. Inc. 95 Farringdon St., E.C. 4, England 
ichardson 
Los Angeles 17 John B. Uphoff, 1125 


STANDARD OIL CO. .. : West Sixth St., MAdison 6-9351 
FMC ORGANIC CHEMICALS DIV., Agency—D’Arcy Adv. Co 


FOOD MACHINERY & CHEMICAL CORP. New York 36 Knox Armstrong, 
Agency—The McCarty Co. Ady. Ince. un on a P. F. McPherson Charles F. Onasch, 
Ss Se a0 - oe ’ . 
Agency—Buthrauff’ & Ryan. Inc. 2 ae Todaro, 500 5th Ave., OXford 
PRT eOOne BROTHERS INC. .... * “ 
Age 4 Adv ‘or . shi: 
ee ee TRUBEK LABORATORIES INC. rs Philadelphia 3 William B. Hannum, Jr., 
Agency—Ray Ell Adv Architects Bldg., 17th & Sansom Sts., 
FRONTIER CHEMICAL CO. Rittenhouse 6-0670 


Agency—The Mc(« ick-Armst g Co. 
ee Tt eee ee UNION BAG-CAMP PAPER CORP. Pittsburgh 22 .. V. K. Dissette, Room 919 
Agency—Sméth, Hagel & Knudsen, Inc Oliver Bldg., ATlantic 1-4707 
GENERAL AMERICAN Tparreararien 


CORP. AIRSLIDE CARS isco 4 Willi . Woolston, 
inna ho Wel & Os URION OARBIDE E CHE myoass co. Div. San Francisco illiam C 0 


N CARBIDE 68 Post St., DOuglas 2-4600 
Agency—J. M. Mathes, = 
St. Louis 8.. 8615 Olive St., 
NERA 
= HEM Se Soite. pein _  » U. S. RWBBER CO. ; Continental ‘Bldg., R. J. Claussen, JEf- 
Agency—Atherton & Currier. Inc Agency—Fletcher D. Richards. Inc. erson 56-4867 
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Petrochemicals: Bound for Biggest Boost 


In 1960, the petroleum industry is expected to put a 
whacking $3.3 billion into capital expenditures. This is 
a 27% increase over the °56 outlay of $2.6 billion, 
reflects the industry’s surging growth. 

Expenditures for petrochemical facilities will show 
the greatest gain of any category (see chart). Outlay 
will be $800 million in °60, compared with $500 
million last year. ; 

What’s behind this staggering 60% hike? Petrochem- 
ical demand has been increasing at a rapid rate, with no 
slack-off in sight. By 60, more than 40% (about 60 


82 


million Ibs.) of all chemicals produced will come from 
petroleum. Today, petrochemicals comprise more than 
25% of total chemical output. 

Predicted petrochemical breakdown for ’60: aliphat- 
ics, 40 million Ibs.; inorganics, 15 million Ibs.; aro- 
matics, 5 million Ibs. Big growth factor in the petro- 
chemical picture; plastics, which now take about 15% 
of petrochemical production. Other important outlets: 
synthetic rubber (20%), automotive, aviation uses 
(20%), synthetic fibers (16%). Fertilizers, synthetic 
detergents are also big petrochemical consumers, 








NITRIC 
ACID 


...every grade, every strength! 


General Chemical Production Facilities 


Assure Uninterrupted Service 


To keep pace with constantly 
increasing demands, General 
Chemical has recently expanded 
the capacity of its already large- 
scale Nitric Acid facilities. 
Today, three major plants—in 
Buffalo, N. Y., Newell, Pa. and 
Hedges, Wash.—provide steady, 
dependable customer service. 


As a prime source of supply 
for Nitric Acid for more than 50 
years, General offers the largest 
selection of grades and strengths 


on the market. It has a knowl- 
edge of the product, its proper- 
ties and applications that can be 
extremely helpful to every user. 
This accumulated experience is 
at your service whether your in- 
terests are in basic industrial 
uses or in such advanced appli- 
cations as rockets and missiles. 


For further information—or 
for any quantity from carboys to 
carloads—just call the nearest 
General Chemical office below. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 








ALL GRADES AND STRENGTHS, 
including: 


Standard & Diamond 
36°, 38°, 40°, 42° Baume; 95-98% 
Photo Engravers 
36°, 38°, 40°, 42° Baume 
Reagent, A.C.S. 
Sp. Gr. 1.42 
Red Fuming 
Technical, Various Strengths of NO2 con- 
tent (with or without HF inhibitor) 
Reagent, Sp. Gr. 1.59-1.60 
White Fuming 
Technical, 97.5% HNOs (with or without 
HF inhibitor) 
Reagent, A.C.S., Sp. Gr. 1.49-1.50 


Mixed Acids and other Specialized 
Formulations 


Available in tank cars and tank 
trucks, carloads, drums and car- 
boys. 


Basic Chemicals for American Industry 


Offices: Albany + Atlanta + Baltimore « Birmingham « Boston « Bridgeport + Buffalo + Charlotte « Chicago » Cleveland (Miss.) » Cleveland 
(Ohio) » Denver + Detroit + Houston « Jacksonville » Kalamazoo « Los Angeles +» Milwaukee * Minneapolis * New York « Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh « Providence « San Francisco « Seattle « St. Louis » Yakima (Wash.) In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Co., Ltd. * Montreal * Toronto * Vancouver 
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BATCH CONTROL ANALYSIS 
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